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EDITORIAL 


THE TRAP 


LETTERS 


Animal  trapping,  an  activity  of  man  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  has  recently  become  the  subject  of  heated  and 
emotional  controversy.  Bills  to  outlaw  trapping  and  the  steel 
trap  have  been  introduced  in  the  US  Congress  and  in  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly.  I  think  even  trappers  will  admit 
that  the  steel  "leg  hold"  trap  is  not  the  most  esthetically 
pleasing  contraption,  but  it  is  often  the  most  efficient  and  in 
some  cases  the  only  practical  instrument  to  do  a  job. 

The  trapping  industry  is  important  to  Virginia's  economy, 
generating  some  $809,798  last  year.  Many  of  the  2,662  li- 
censed participants  earned  a  substantial  portion  of  their  an- 
nual income  in  this  manner,  income  that  would  have  to  be 
replaced  probably  at  the  expense  of  someone  else's  job. 

"We  can  live  without  furs,"  they  say.  Sure,  and  we  can  live 
without  beefsteak,  without  jewelry,  without  electric  can- 
openers,  or  nearly  any  other  one  product  you  want  to  name. 
Furs  have  a  bad  image  as  strictly  a  luxury  item,  but  they  have 
many  practical  attributes  as  well.  They  are  warm,  durable 
and  comfortable.  Furs  are  used  not  only  for  mink  stoles  but 
for  warm  winter  coats,  fur  collars,  hoods,  mufflers,  hats  and 
trim.  Sure  we  can  make  fake  furs  that  look  as  good,  but  most 
are  derived  from  petroleum,  coal  or  some  other  energy 
source  in  short  supply.  Sure,  we  can  grow  some  of  them  on 
fur  farms,  but  here  again  we  are  wasting  precious  energy 
duplicating  something  nature  provides  free. 

Steel  traps,  Uke  the  automobile,  are  a  practical  but  imper- 
fect answer  to  a  problem.  "Devise  humane  traps,"  they  say, 
but  the  more  humane  they  become  the  fewer  animals  they 
catch.  A  slick  acting  box  trap  may  impress  a  layman,  but  a 
fox  will  laugh  at  it.  What  about  the  so-called  "killer"  traps? 
They  are  just  that  -  killers.  A  Conibear  big  enough  to  kill  a 
fox  would  just  as  quickly  kill  a  dog  or  a  3-year-old  child  or 
shatter  a  grown  man's  arm  or  leg.  This  is  why  Commission 
regulations  prohibit  their  use  except  in  water.  In  Virginia 
trap  sizes  1  and  2  are  commonly  used  on  land,  neither  of 
which  is  a  danger  to  anyone,  even  children,  who  might  step 
on  them.  The  more  dangerous  sizes  3  and  4  are  used  in  water 
sets  for  otter  and  beaver.  Current  laws  require  that  traps  be 
labeled  with  the  owners  name  and  address  and  be  set  only 
with  the  landowner's  permission.  Trappers  must  tend  their 
traps  daily. 

Certainly  "leg  hold"  traps  "smart"  a  little  when  closing  on 
an  animal's  leg  as  any  trapper  who  has  snapped  one  on  his 
hand  can  testify.  They  are  designed  to  hold  the  animal  only, 
not  to  crush  his  bones  or  foot.  Mangled  animals  would  more 
easily  escape.  Dr.  Ward  Stone  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation  trapped  and  released 
200  foxes  in  leg  hold  traps  without  a  single  debilitating  in- 
jury. Most  sets  for  water  animals,  which  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  furbearers,  are  "drowning  sets"  which  drown  the 
animal  quickly.  But  there  are  big  land  animals  like  foxes 
which  can't  be  trapped  that  way,  but  they  are  currently  one 
of  the  most  valuable  furs  and  pose  the  threat  of  rabies. 

The  steel  trap,  invented  by  Sewell  Newhouse  in  1823, 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  but  fulfills  its  immediate  function 
better  than  anything  else  we  have  yet  devised.  Perhaps  a 
commitment  to  use  the  most  efficient  technology  available 
is  sufficient  concern  for  the  feelings  of  our  fellow  creatures. 
Certainly  legal  trapping  is  no  threat  to  their  survival .    — HLG 


Elk  "Damaged" 

REGARDING  the  use  of  damage  stamp 
money  and  the  Elk  in  Bland  County,  the 
herd  there  was  not  killed  by  farmers  but  by 
poachers  who  owned  no  land.  Damage 
claims  are  hard  to  prove  as  witnessed  by 
my  mother  who  had  corn  buckwheat  crops 
severely  damaged  by  deer  yet  had  insuffi- 
cient proof  to  qualify  for  damage  money. 
Deer  hunters  who  tear  down  posted  signs, 
shoot  recklessly  andlitter  private  property 
are  something  we  could  do  without.  I 
know  many  landowners  who  would  like  to 
see  "the  last  season . " 

Mrs.  Thelma  C.  Smith 

Washington  D.C. 

(formerly  of  Kimberling) 

Blueboy  a  Defensive  Poppa 

SINCE  "Bluebird  on  My  Shoulder"  ap- 
peared in  your  July  issue  I  have  received  37 
letters  from  other  bluebird  lovers  relating 
their  experiences  and  asking  about  Blue- 
boy.  I  am  overjoyed  to  say  he  is  still 
around.  Early  last  fall  he  stopped  coming 
to  my  hand  for  raisins.  He  would  come  to  a 
nearby  branch  and  talk  but  wouldn't  allow 
me  to  touch  him.  In  April  he  and  his  mate 
built  a  nest  in  a  bluebird  box  in  front  of  our 
house  and  by  May  15  there  were  five  beau- 
tiful eggs.  Three  of  these  soon  hatched.  I 
considered  that  I  would  be  welcome  when 
I  peeked  in  to  monitor  the  box.  Not  so! 
Blueboy  would  come  out  of  nowhere, 
screaming  and  nearly  knocking  the  top  of 
my  head  off  so  I  bothered  them  very  little. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  fledglings  left  the 
nest  I  was  returning  from  a  walk  when  I 
heard  his  call.  I  looked  up  to  a  dead  branch 
where  Momma  and  Poppa  were  sitting  with 
two  babies  between  them.  What  happened 
to  the  missing  youngster  I  have  no  idea. 
They  are  now  grown  and  have  joined  the 
other  resident  bluebirds  for  the  winter.  Re- 
cently carpenters  reconstructing  a  foun- 
dation mentioned  a  very  friendly  bluebird 
that  caught  insects  in  the  kitchen  yard  and 
watched  them  from  the  paling  fence. 

Jeanne  Price 

Gunston  Hall 

Lorton,  Virginia 

Game  Wardens  Great 

I  FEEL  that  the  Game  Wardens  of  Virginia 
are  doing  a  tremendous  job.  I  have  been 
fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  with  a  Game 
Warden.  This  is  really  something  when  you 
consider  many  fathers  won't  even  take 
their  own  sons.  They  try  to  do  their  job 
right  even  if  it  means  working  on  their  own 
time.  I  think  they  deserve  a  hand  from  all 
of  us  because  they  are  doing  their  best. 

Jimmy  Reed 

Boy 's  Home 

Covington,  Virginia 


want  to  finish  the  work  Dad  started,"  said  Scott 
Carter  as  he  dug  his  paddle  into  the  fast  current  and 
deftly  swung  the  canoe  into  a  slick  chute.  Our  race 
through  the  rapids  was  fast  and  exhilarating,  and  mo- 
ments later  we  were  bouncing  through  the  roostertails 
where  the  water  began  to  flatten  out.  Scott  and  I 
picked  up  the  conversation  about  his  favorite  subject, 
the  wild  and  scenic  Rappahannock  River.  If  successful, 
finishing  his  Dad's  work  would  mean  securing  scenic 
river  status  for  the  Rappahannock,  the  second  Old  Do- 
minion river  to  receive  this  protection. 

Scott,  George  Newman,  Dave  Wilcox  and  I  were  on  a 
two-day  canoe  trip  from  Remington  to  a  take-out  point 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
Rapidan  Rivers.  Dave  and  George  were  canoeing  solo, 
and  between  them  carrying  most  of  the  light  camping 
outfit  we  would  need  for  a  May  night  on  the  river. 

Formed  in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills  where  dozens  of 
dancing  mountain  brooks  gather  to  send  their  pure  wa- 
ters to  the  sea,  the  picturesque  river  divides  first  Fau- 
quier and  Rappahannock  counties,  then  Fauquier  and 
Culpeper,  and  finally  Stafford  and  Spotsylvania.  At 
Fredericksburg,  however,  its  fast  waters  are  tamed  by 
the  tides,  and  from  there  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  it  is  a 
flat  tidal  river,  a  different  world  for  the  river-running 
canoeists. 

Long  a  favorite  of  anglers  and  canoeists,  the  river 
came  into  the  spotlight  in  the  1941-45  war  years  when 
the  infamous  Salem  Church  Dam  was  proposed  to  tame 
its  sometimes  raging  flood  waters.  If  carried  through, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  project  would  have 
killed  much  of  the  Rappahannock,  including  the  popu- 
lar Kelly's  Ford  rapids  and  the  Rapidan  River,  a  major 
tributary  that  also  sprang  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 

Opponents  of  the  huge  flood  control  reservoir  rallied 
quickly.  Scott's  father,  the  late  Randy  Carter  of 
Warrenton,  led  the  fight  strongly  supported  by  anglers, 
hunters,  canoeists,  conservationists,  and  landowners 
along  the  river.  For  over  30  years  Carter  and  his  friends 
battled  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  ominously  over  their 
beloved  river  -  at  public  hearings,  on  the  editorial  pages, 
in  the  legislative  halls,  and  anywhere  people  would  lis- 
ten. Somehow  they  hung  on,  and  finally  the  current 
environmental  awareness  and  a  healthy  new  respect  for 
free-flowing  rivers  came  to  their  rescue,  turning  the  tide 
in  their  favor.  Randy  Carter  died  January  16, 1974,  but 
he  and  his  allies  had  won  their  fight.  Less  than  a  year 
after  his  death  the  engineers  abandoned  the  plans  for 
their  long  cherished  reservoir. 

With  the  threat  of  the  Salem  Church  Dam  gone,  Rap- 
pahannock River  admirers  breathed  a  bit  easier,  but  an 
air  of  uneasiness  still  rode  the  mists  that  often  marked 
the  tortuous  route  of  the  Rappahannock.  There  were 
other  threats  on  the  horizon  -  bustling  Fredericksburg 
with  a  need  for  water  for  its  mushrooming  population, 
and  Northern  Virginia,  the  sprawhng  urban  community 


A  SCENIC 
RIVER 


By  BOB  GOOCH 

Troy 

creeping  south  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
river  needed  more  positive,  permanent  protection.  This 
was  what  Scott  Carter  was  referring  to  when  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  "finish  the  work  Dad  started." 

Fortunately,  there  was  available  at  both  the  federal 
and  state  levels  legislation  which  could  be  used  to  se- 
cure permanent  protection  for  the  free-flowing  river. 
Many  rivers  in  the  nation  had  already  been  brought 
under  the  Federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  and  the 
Virginia  Scenic  Rivers  System  had  been  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1968.  Both  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  Rapidan  had  been  singled  out  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation  as  being 
worthy  of  scenic  river  designation,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  had  given  tentative  approval  for 
national  designation. 

As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  25  miles  from  Remington  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Rapidan,  but  the  wild,  winding 
course  of  the  river  consumes  many  more.  The  river  is 
remote,  wild  and  beautiful,  boulder  strewn,  and  often 
bordered  by  rocky  cliffs  that  have  defied  generations  of 
logging  crews.  Ancient  oaks  dot  its  banks,  staunch 
against  violent  winds  and  raging  flood  waters. 

During  our  two  days  on  the  river  we  saw  only  three 
houses  -  all  back  from  the  river  -  and  a  lone  rustic  cabin 
on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river.  Wildlife  was  abun- 
dant. Ospreys  wheeled  overhead,  and  mallards  and 
wood  ducks  flushed  before  our  canoes.  Small  flocks  of 
buffleheads  skimmed  the  treetops,  and  gray  squirrels 
romped  among  the  giant  oaks  and  hickories.  The 
cheery  notes  of  mating  bobwhites  rang  from  distant 
fields. 
A  small  herd  of  deer,  their  rich  brown  summer  coats 
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bright  under  the  warm  sun,  froHcked  on  an  island.  But 
on  our  approach  they  swam  quickly  ashore  and  disap- 
peared in  the  lush  vegetation.  Sunning  water  snakes 
dropped  gently  from  overhanging  branches;  creating 
tiny  wakes  as  they  raced  before  the  canoe.  An  occasion- 
al turtle  slipped  quietly  into  the  water  and  disappeared 
into  the  depths,  and  slick  slides  along  the  banks  told  us 
of  the  presence  of  muskrats. 

Both  the  federal  and  state  legislation  would  preserve 
the  river  in  its  natural  state.  The  Virginia  Scenic  Rivers 
System  protects  a  stream  from  dams  or  other  structures 
that  impede  its  natural  flow.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation  this  is  the 
status  Scott,  George,  Dave  and  their  friends  hope  to 
secure  for  the  Rappahannock.  The  Rivanna  River  in 
Fluvanna  County  was  brought  into  the  system  during 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Following  a  thorough  study  of  the  river  the  Commis- 
sion of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee have  determined  that  a  29-mile  stretch  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  13  miles  of  the  Rapidan  should  be 
brought  into  the  state  scenic  rivers  system.  The  Rap- 
pahannock segment  runs  from  Remington  downstream 
to  Motts  Landing,  approximately  4  miles  west  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  the  Rapidan  section  begins  at  the  Ger- 
manna  Bridge  and  ends  with  the  river's  confluence  with 
the  Rappahannock.  The  Commission  will  recommend 
that  the  Virginia  Division  of  Parks  be  designated  as  the 
administering  agency  for  the  two  rivers.  These  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  when  the  General  Assembly 
convenes  eariy  next  year,  and  that  body  will  decide 
whether  the  rivers  will  receive  the  protection  they  need 
so  much  -  protection  that  would  have  meant  so  much  to 
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Randy  Carter  during  the  long  years  he  fought  the  Salem 
Church  Dam. 

Like  the  Rivanna  the  Rappahannock  is  a  fine  small- 
mouth  bass  stream.  From  the  bow  of  Scott's  canoe  I 
shot  occasional  casts  to  the  fishy  looking  shoreline, 
behind  the  midstream  boulders,  and  into  the  foam- 
flecked  fast  water.  It  wasn't  the  thorough,  serious  kind 
of  fishing  I  prefer,  but  even  so  we  took  many  more 
redbreast  sunfish  than  we  could  use.  Most  went  back  to 
grow,  but  we  saved  enough  for  a  tasty  meal.  Dave  rolled 
the  fat  sunnies  in  corn  meal  and  fried  them  to  a  gour- 
met's delight.  But  it  is  the  smallmouth  bass  that  rank 
the  river  high  in  the  esteem  of  serious  anglers.  The 
bronzebacks  do  not  run  large  in  the  fast,  clean  water, 
but  they  are  abundant  and  scrappy.  We  took  a  number 
of  good  ones  along  with  a  sprinkling  of  fat  hornyheads, 
a  very  tasty  fish.  Like  the  sunfish  most  went  back  to 
grow. 

On  our  first  day  afloat  we  rounded  a  bend  and  came 
upon  several  young  anglers  wading  the  river.  Their 
stringers  were  heavy  with  bass  and  sunfish,  and  they 
also  had  some  good  chain  pickerel,  a  fish  abundant  in 
many  of  the  quieter  streams  that  feed  the  Rap- 
pahannock. 

The  Rappahannock,  as  was  the  Rivanna,  is  already  a 
public  waterway,  thanks  to  a  nineteenth  century  navi- 
gation company  that  plied  that  stream.  Old  canals, 
locks  and  low  dams  remind  the  canoeist  of  a  once  busy 
farm  to  the  market  river  traffic. 

Because  it  is  a  public  waterway  the  Rappahannock  is 
already  open  to  public  fishing,  hunting  and  canoeing, 
but  access  is  hmited.  The  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  owns  an  access  point  at  Motts  Run,  but 
for  the  most  part  those  who  use  the  river  must  rely 
upon  the  generosity  of  private  landowners.  The  recent 
purchase  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  of  3,600  acres  of  upriver  land  eases  the  prob- 
lem to  a  degree,  but  it  is  still  a  two-day  trip  from  there 
to  Motts  Landing.  The  new  Commission  land  is  located 
three  miles  downstream  from  Kelly's  Ford  and  boasts 
5-1/2  miles  of  river  frontage. 

Rob.  B.  Blackmore,  Director  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Outdoor  Recreation,  envisions  an  access 
point  only  at  Remington  and  five  other  points  for  ac 
cess  and  day  use  only.  Six  sites  along  the  river  will  be 
designated  as  primitive  camping  areas.  Together  they 
enable  canoeists,  anglers  and  campers  to  use  the  river 
without  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  river-front  property 
owners. 

Scenic  easements  will  protect  the  river  from  develop- 
ment which  would  destroy  its  natural  beauty  and  un- 
iqueness. George  Newman  heads  a  citizens  coalition 
group  composed  of  such  organizations  as  the  Stafford 
Jaycees,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  the  Float  Fishermen  of  Virginia,  the  Rap- 
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By  WAYNE  MCLAUGHLIN 
Staunton 

Hunting  with  a  handgun  (pistol  or  revolver)  is  not 
news  to  Americans  as  our  ancestors  have  been  doing  it 
since  our  beginnings.  But  to  present  generations  its 
challenge  is  increasing  in  popularity  in  spite  of  the  cry 
against  handguns  by  many  who  are  uninformed  about 
their  enormous  usage  for  sport  shooting  by  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

One  reason  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  pistol 
hunting  is  that  hunting  itself  is  becoming  so  popular 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  diminishing  relation  between 
the  amount  of  game  available  and  the  number  of  hun- 
ters. So  instead  of  trying  to  fill  the  game  bag  on  every 
hunt  it  has  been  found  to  be  great  fun  to  take  less  game 
by  more  difficult  methods. 

Sure,  it  is  easier  to  bring  home  game  -  big  or  small  - 
with  a  shotgun  or  rifle  than  with  a  handgun,  and  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  challenge.  The  pistol  requires  more 
shooting  skill  and  lots  of  target  practice,  which  in  itself 
is  fun.  It  also  requires  more  knowledge  of  where  to  look 
for  game  and  how  to  stalk  within  reliable  range  without 
spooking  the  quarry.  Running  shots  with  a  pistol  are 
difficult  and  flying  shots  are  better  passed  up.  But 
when  a  good  clean  kill  is  made  with  a  pistol  the  hunter 
deserves  to  stick  his  chest  out  and  let  the  buttons  pop. 

Now  that  brings  up  another  reason  for  pistol  hunt- 
ing. Consistent  clean  hits  require  proper  equipment. 
Have  you  seen  the  superb  examples  of  new  handguns 
and  ammunition  recently  made  available  for  sports- 
men? In  the  (semi)  automatic  type,  the  .45  and  .38 
super  Colt  automatics  and  some  high  quality  foreign 
copies  lead  the  field  for  accuracy  and  power;  some 
9-mm  caUbers  are  also  available  strong  enough  to  han- 
dle the  new  loads  with  over  350-ft  lbs  energy  which 
Virginia  law  requires  for  game  hunting.  Although  the 
military  .45  was  frowned  upon  for  accuracy,  such  guns 
are  now  made  so  accurate  that  one  of  our  best  Virginia 
pistol  shots  frequently  shoots  better  scores  with  his  .45 
than  with  his  customized  .22. 

The  finest  and  most  powerful  revolvers  are  now  be- 
ing produced  by  Smith  and  Wesson,  Ruger,  Colt  and 
several  others  in  many  calibers.  The  .357  magnum  has 
been  with  us  since  1935  and  because  of  its  age  and 
versatility  may  have  taken  more  game  than  any  other.  I 
have  used  it  effectively  on  many  things  from  sitting 
grouse  to  mountain  goat.  The  old  .44  Special  and  .45 
long  Colt  were  good  but  are  not  much  being  made  now 
that  the  .41  and  .44  magnums  are  available. 

One  20-year-old  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
1955  Smith  and  Wesson  model  manufactured  for  the 
.45  A.C.P.  cartridge.  Being  made  for  match  target 
shooting,  mine  is  superbly  accurate  and  with  heavy 
hand  loads,  which  this  gun  and  possibly  the  Ruger  will 
handle,  it  will  hit  a  deer-sized  animal  at  100  yards. 
However,  last  fall  I  passed  up  a  100-yd  shot  at  a  caribou 
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in  Alaska  in  favor  of  a  50-yd  shot  that  put  away  another 
big  bull.  I  don't  fancy  trying  to  track  a  caribou  through 
the  tundra  (swamp  and  hummocks)  in  case  he  didn't 
drop  in  his  tracks.  With  this  gun  I  have  also  taken  squir- 
rel, sitting  grouse,  groundhogs,  rabbits,  deer,  etc.,  and 
plan  to  use  it  exclusively  for  deer  this  fall. 

But  we  can't  sail  through  all  this  talk  about  big  ac- 
curate powerful  guns  without  mentioning  the  "Satur- 
day Night  Special."  Talk  about  a  gun  requiring  adjust- 
able sights,  over  4-in  barrel,  etc.,  to  be  useful  for  hunt- 
ing is  pure  uneducated  hogwash.  The  handgun  I  own 
that  has  taken  more  game  than  all  my  big  ones  is  a  little 
revolver  with  2-in  barrel  and  fixed  sights,  weighing 
about  a  pound.  It  is  made  of  quaUty  steel  and  alumi- 
num alloy  and  shoots  where  aimed  at  ranges  up  to  25 
yards.  I  used  to  carry  it  constantly  when  hunting  so  it 
was  available  for  sitting  small  game  or  to  quickly  finish 
a  downed  deer.  I  quit  carrying  it  when  I  came  to  Vir- 
ginia because  pistol  hunting  was  illegal  here  until  1964, 
and  it  doesn't  quite  meet  the  present  350-ft  lb  energy 
minimum.  It  is,  however,  excellent  for  varmits  and 
non-game.  I  used  a  similar  gun  belonging  to  the  Profes- 
sional White  Hunter  in  Angola,  Africa,  for  the  coupe  de 
gras  on  waterbuck,  roan,  antelope,  etc.  If  the  recently 
passed  U.S.  Senate  bill  against  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials," had  become  a  law  all  such  guns  would  be  ob- 
solete. 

A  very  recent  great  advancement  in  handgunning  re- 
sults from  a  fine  variety  of  factory  or  hand-loaded  am- 
munition with  somewhat  lighter  and  higher  speed  soft 
and  hollow-point  bullets.  They  put  the  .38  special  and 
9-mm  calibers  into  the  legal  class  over  350-ft  lb  and 
greatly  improved  the  bigger  ones  in  quick,  humane  kil- 
Hng  ability.  Good  ammunition  certainly  makes  a  good 
gun  much  better  for  hunting. 

There  are  several  methods  of  holding  a  handgun  and 
the  two-hand  hold  is  becoming  very  popular.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  having  a  triangle  (the  strongest  structural 
shape)  behind  the  gun  formed  by  the  two  arms  and  the 
chest.  This  improves  lateral  stability,  and  if  conditions 
permit  the  shooter  to  sit  with  his  back  to  a  tree  or  such 
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and  his  forearms  resting  on  his  knees  he  also  has  vertical 
support.  With  a  telescope  sight  or  very  long  barrel  this 
steadying  is  very  much  needed.  However,  most  of  us 
old  match  shooters  prefer  to  get  within  reasonable 
range  of  the  game,  stand  on  our  hind  legs,  extend  the 
shooting  arm  and  carefully  fire.  In  any  position  the  eye 
must  be  foused  on  the  front  sight,  keeping  it  accurately 
aligned  in  the  rear  notch.  Squeeze  that  trigger  with  the 
sights  in  your  normal  area  of  waver  and  without  know- 
ing when  the  gun  will  go  off.  If  you  try  to  touch  it  off 
when  exactly  centered,  as  with  a  rifle,  you  will  jerk  it 
off  target  every  time.  Don't  worry  if  your  target  blurs 
because  the  center  of  the  blue  is  still  in  the  same  place 
as  the  center  of  the  clearly  seen  target. 

Another  essential  is  complete  relaxation.  Two  or 
three  belly  breaths  with  half  of  the  last  one  expelled 
will  help  to  relax  that  tension  center  in  the  pit  of  your 
stomach  sometimes  called  "solar  plexus."  Completely 
relaxed  "belly  sag"  is  essential  for  good  match  scores 
and  perhaps  even  more  so  for  hunting  where  the 
shooter  may  be  excited  from  stalking  the  game. 

If  you  miss  on  your  first  shot,  don't  forget  that  a 
handgun  (except  single  shot)  presents  an  almost  instant 
opportunity  for  a  second  or  third  shot.  I  have  often 
taken  game  that  was  so  surprised  by  the  first  miss  it 
didn't  disappear  quickly  enough.  Hit  or  missed,  if  it  can 
hold  up  its  head  it  isn't  dead  -  so  shoot  again. 

Pistol  hunting  is  an  ideal  sport  for  the  lazy  outdoors- 
man.  The  gun  is  easily  carried  and  promptly  available  in 
a  holster  worn  outside  the  clothing.  Not  being  con- 
cealed it's  legal  in  Virginia  too.  But  don't  misunder- 
stand me  -  I'm  not  promoting  any  "quick  draw"  artis- 
try. 

Carrying  only  a  pistol  leaves  both  hands  free  for 
cUmbing  or  handling  such  things  as  a  camera  or  binocu- 
lars. If  you  want  to  see  the  most  afield  and  have  a 
record  of  what  you  saw,  you  can  carry  all  those  little 
goodies.  Besides  a  fine  revolver,  I  often  carry  7-power 
binoculars  and  a  5.6-power  telephoto  camera.  The  bi- 
noculars keep  me  from  being  fooled  and  a  picture  keeps 
me  from  lying.  All  three  items  weigh  less  than  a  scoped 
rifle. 
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Another  benefit  to  the  lazy  is  that  a  pistol  hunter 
will  likely  have  less  game  to  clean  while  still  have  had 
the  best  of  fun.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
persuade  anyone  who  can't  shoot  a  pistol  well  to  at- 
tempt to  hunt  with  one.  Rather  it  is  to  educate  those 
who  don't  appreciate  the  enormous  use  of  handguns 
for  hunting  and  sports  to  "get  off  our  backs"  and  let  us 
enjoy  our  sport. 


This  trophy  taken  Nov  17,  1975  in  Augusta  Co.  by  J.  A.  McClung 
of  Staunton.  The  handgun  is  a  357  magnum  Colt  Trooper  revolver. 
Pistol  has  6-in  barrel  and  fitted  telescope.  Buck  was  shot  from  87  yards. 


CANINE  TATTOOS 


By  NANCY  MANTLO 
Richmond 

The  specter  of  losing  a  valuable  hunting  dog,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  trained,  is  never  far  from  a  hunter's  mind 
both  at  home  and  afield.  And  rightfully  so.  According 
to  the  National  Dog  Registry,  in  1971  more  sporting 
breed  dogs  were  reported  found  by  that  agency  than 
any  other  variety.  In  fact,  during  that  year  a  record 
number  of  dogs  were  located  and  returned  to  their 
owners,  including  many  in  Virginia.  Statistically,  nine 
out  of  ten  dogs  were  returned  to  their  registered 
owners. 

Return  of  the  dogs  was  made  possible  by  two  actions 
on  the  part  of  their  owners.  First,  the  dogs  had  been 
tattooed  with  their  owner's  Social  Security  number; 
second,  those  numbers  had  been  registered  with  the 
National  Dog  Registry  (NDR)  located  at  227  Stebbins 
Road,  Carmel,  New  York  10512  (914)  277-4485.  The 
NDR  is  the  only  registry  endorsed  and  used  by  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  the  Guiding  Eyes 
for  the  Blind,  and  numerous  other  hunting,  breed, 
obedience  and  kennel  clubs. 

Perhaps  you  have  experienced  the  emotional  agony 
of  a  lost  or  stolen  dog.  Beyond  that  heartbreak,  ask 
yourself  how  much  he  cost  originally,  not  counting  the 
regular  upkeep  expenses?  How  much  did  it  cost  to 
make  him  a  runner?  Surely  an  owner  can  recognize  the 
need  to  protect  the  investment,  and  tattooing  offers  a 
unique  insurance  policy. 

Tattooing  is  painless  to  the  dog,  and  provides  a  posi- 
tive and  permanent  means  of  ownership  identification 
as  well.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
tattoo  placed  on  the  dog's  inner  hind  leg,  as  a  tattoo  on 
the  tip  of  an  ear.  Up,  or  tail  can  be,  and  has  been, 
snipped  off.  What  better  means  of  identification  than 
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your  own  unique  Social  Security  number  which,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  is  the  same  number  as- 
signed you  as  your  motor  vehicle  operators  Ucense 
number? 

For  a  modest  one  time  fee  of  $25  you  can  register 
your  Social  Security  number  with  the  NDR.  Since  reg- 
istration is  permanent  for  your  lifetime,  it  will  protect 
all  dogs  you  may  ever  have  tattooed.  However,  if  you 
should  sell  or  give  the  dog  away,  the  new  owner  should 
have  a  letter,  or  his  initials,  added  to  the  existing  tattoo, 
and  re-register  the  new  number  under  his  name  and 
address. 

Dognappers  will  not  risk  being  caught  with  a  tat- 
tooed dog,  since  they  cannot  easily  be  resold.  This  is 
because  dealers  and  laboratories  are  required  by  federal 
law  to  keep  accurate  records  on  all  dogs  bought,  sold 
and  used,  and  must  check  for  tattoos.  If  one  is  found, 
the  laboratory,  medical  school,  or  animal  shelter  is  re- 
quired to  contact  the  NDR  so  that  the  owner  can  be 
notified.  Those  persons  found  in  possession  of  a  tat- 
tooed dog  not  belonging  to  them  are  subject  to  one  to 
five  years  in  jail,  or  a  $1,000  fine,  or  both,  as  well  as 
federal  prosecution  if  the  dog  is  transported  out  of 
state. 

For  information  concerning  a  local  dog  tattooer  and 
the  NDR  system,  please  write  or  call  the  NDR  at  the 
address  previously  given.  Often  clubs  or  groups  of  hun- 
ters set  up  a  clinic  to  have  all  their  dogs  tattooed  at  the 
same  time  and  at  reduced  individual  cost.  However,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  tattooing  charge  is  a 
separate  transaction  from  that  of  registration  with  the 
NDR.  Remember  also  that  unless  you  are  willing  to 
have  your  dog  tattooed  AND  to  have  the  number  regis- 
tered with  the  NDR,  you  have  not  gained  any  pro- 
tection. An  unregistered  tattoo  is  useless,  as  is  any  tat- 
too number  other  than  your  Social  Security  number. 


Fishing  with 
a  Champ 


ByW.R.McCABEJII 
Chester 

Fog  was  hanging  heavy  in  the  air  when  I  pulled  my 
pick-up  truck  up  to  a  dim  light  shining  through  early 
morning  dawn.  The  light  was  coming  from  a  camper 
shell  on  a  truck,  which  had  been  the  home  of  a  bass  nut 
for  the  past  three  days.  I  had  driven  down  from  Ches- 
ter, Virginia,  to  meet  my  good  friend  and  fishing  pal, 
Bobby  Koren  of  Hopewell,  who  had  been  on  a  fish- 
finding  expedition  on  Virginia's  largest  lake,  John  Kerr 
Reservoir. 

Bob  was  going  to  enter  the  fourth  annual  1974  Vir- 
ginia State  Bass  Championship  sponsored  by  the  Henry 
County  Bass  Masters,  P.O.  Box  988,  Martinsville,  Vir- 
ginia 24112.  He  had  taken  a  week  off  from  work  to 
prepare  for  the  tournament.  I  knew  he  was  fishing 
alone,  and  he  had  invited  me  down,  on  my  day  off,  to 
do  a  little  fishing  on  the  lake.  Bob  had  not  fished  this 
lake  very  much  and  thought  spending  a  little  time  to 
learn  it  firsthand  would  help  at  tournament  time. 

The  sun  rose  slowly  and  was  burning  off  the  fog.  We 
got  ready  for  a  day's  fishing.  Our  launch  point  was 
Rudds  Creek,  on  rte  58  just  east  of  Clarksville,  Virginia. 
As  we  moved  along  at  a  brisk  42  miles  per  hour,  looking 
at  the  passing  shoreline,  I  began  to  realize  the  huge  size 
of  Buggs  Island  lake,  its  local  name.  Rounding  a  bend 
Bob  slowed  to  a  stop,  and  with  my  first  cast  of  the  day  I 
hung  into  a  huge  willow  bush,  one  of  many  that  hang 
over  800  miles  of  shoreline.  Bob  had  found  a  small 
100-yard  stretch  of  shore  that  was  the  only  real  spot  in 
which  he  had  caught  fish  every  day.  Today  was  the  last 
to  practice  for  tomorrow,  Saturday,  April  20,  at  the 
Clarksville  Marina  Cove  the  tournament  would  begin. 

Bob  was  searching  for  a  "honey"  hole  in  which  to 
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fish,  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  practice  days,  a  fish 
caught  here  and  there  was  all  we  could  do.  We  watched 
a  bass  boat  fishing  in  the  upper  end  of  the  creek.  Its  two 
occupants  were  fishing  in  the  strangest  way.  They 
dipped,  jerked  and  splashed  at  the  water  surface;  finally 
we  trolled  up  to  their  side.  After  introductions  the  two 
gentlemen  asked  if  we  were  going  to  fish  the  tourna- 
ment tomorrow.  They  had  come  down  early,  also  want- 
ing to  find  a  hot  spot  in  which  to  fish.  They  said  they 
had  just  finished  lunch  and  the  first  cast  of  the  fellow  in 
the  back  seat  left  him  empty-handed,  his  expensive  rod 
and  reel  at  the  bottom  of  eight  feet  of  cold  stained 
water.  Bob  had  some  experience  in  such  a  situation  and 
insisted  he  help.  Reaching  down  into  his  tackle  box,  he 
pulled  out  his  ten-hook  fish  stringer.  Opening  the 
hooks  he  tied  the  stringer  to  the  end  of  20-lb  test  line. 
Using  a  worm  rod.  Bob  began  to  fish  over  the  spot 
where  the  rod  lay.  On  only  three  tries,  the  rod  tip  came 
up,  to  the  delight  of  all.  After  sharing  a  few  fishing 
stories  over  hot  coffee,  we  left  the  two  grateful  fisher- 
men and  moved  off  down  the  shoreline. 

The  next  day  I  thought  of  Bob,  hoping  he  would  rate 
among  the  top  20  contestants.  Prizes  are  offered  in 
different  categories;  a  new  bass  boat,  first-place  award. 
Bob  arrived  early  at  the  Clarksville  Cove  and  found  a 
large  fleet  of  bass  boats  already  at  the  landing.  To  be 
eligible  to  fish  this  annual  tournament,  you  must  be  a 
state  resident  and  hold  a  state  fishing  license;  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  member  of  any  bass  club  or  fishing  associa- 
tion. To  make  this  event  even  more  open  for  the  aver- 
age fishing  public,  competitors  are  not  required  to 
bring  their  own  boats.  Fishing  boats  must  be  14  feet  or 
more  in  length  and  have  at  least  15  hp  or  more  with  a 
kill  switch  and  bilge  pumps. 

At  the  start  of  the  event,  names  are  drawn  for  fishing 
partners,  who  may  not  be  from  the  same  local  area.  Bob 
and  his  partner  flipped  a  coin  to  see  whose  boat  they 
would  take  out.  Bob  won  and  away  they  went  at  the 
sound  of  the  gun.  Fishing  the  first  half  of  the  day  up 
front.  Bob  caught  12-lb,  4-oz  of  bass  on  that  100  yards 
of  shoreline  where  he  always  caught  fish  during  prac- 
tice. He  came  in  that  evening  and  placed  second.  What  a 
surprise  it  was,  he  later  told  me.  That  new  bass  boat  was 
beginning  to  look  a  little  closer  to  being  his. 

Fishing  was  tough,  everyone  admitted,  some  coming 
in  without  a  strike.  Bob's  new  partner  on  the  second 
day  of  the  tournament  had  not  scored  the  first  day. 
Knowing  Bob  was  in  second  place,  he  volunteered  to 
take  the  back  seat  all  day  and  fish  for  fun  while  Bob 
made  a  try  at  coming  in  on  top. 

Back  at  the  same  shoreline.  Bob  Koren  cast  to  the 
bushes  and  reeled  back.  He  found  that  the  chartreuse- 
colored  spinner  bait  made  the  bass  hit  for  him.  At  the 
end  of  the  day.  Bob  put  seven  fish  on  the  scales  weigh- 
ing 15-lb,  5-oz,  bringing  his  total  score  to  27-lb,  9-oz. 
He  was  the  new  Virginia  State  Bass  Champion  of  1974. 
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INTENSE  INTEREST  SHOWN  IN  HUNTERS'  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND.  Game  Conservation  International 
the  San  Antonio  based  organization  that  has  been  selected  to  administer  the 
Hunters'  Legal  Defense  Fund  has  been  bombarded  with  letters  requesting  more 
detailed  information  on  how  the  Fund  will  operate.  Bob  Holleran,  Executive 
Director  of  Game  Coin,  supplied  the  following  information.  When  an  anti-hunting 
group  or  groups  undertake  an  action  that  could  prove  to  be  detrimental  to 
wildlife,  or  that  would  reduce  or  eliminate  certain  forms  of  sport  hunting 
that  are  biologically  sound,  a  written  description  of  this  action  will  be 
referred  to  a  Steering  Committee  comprised  of  some  15  representatives  of 
conservation  groups  geographically  located  throughout  the  US,  as  well  as 
Committee  members  in  the  publication  and  newspaper  field.  If  this  information 
is  deemed  damaging  to  wildlife  or  the  right  to  hunt  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, they  shall,  advise  Game  Commission  International.  At  this  point,  an 
Executive  Committee  of  Game  Coin  officers  shall,  with  legal  counsel,  select  a 
recoranended  place  of  venue  and  file  the  necessary  restraining  orders.  The 
tax-exempt  and  tax-deductible  status  granted  Game  Conservation  International 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  permit  them  to  initiate  legal  action 
on  behalf  of  an  individual .This  legal  defense  of  wildlife  and  the  right  to 
hunt  is  going  to  take  money,  and  a  lot  of  it.  However,  if  every   person  who 
bought  a  hunting  license  in  1974  would  give  just  one  additional  dollar  now  to 
the  Hunters'  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  Fund  would  immediately  have  an  operating 
budget  of  over  sixteen  million  dollars.  And  that  one  dollar  seems  a  pretty 
small  price  to  pay  to  protect  one  of  our  really  true  heritages.  All  contributions 
are  tax-deductible  and  should  be  sent  to:  Hunters'  Legal  Defense  Fund,  c/o 
Game  Conservation  International,  900  N.E.  Loop  410,  Suite  D-211,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78209.  For  further  information,  contact  Bob  Holleran,  Executive  Director, 
Game  Conservation  International,  at  the  above  address.  Telephone:  512/824-7509. 

RECORD  DEER  HARVEST  WEST  OF  BLUE  RIDGE.  Preliminary  totals  indicate  that  a  record 
deer  harvest  has  taken  place  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  according  to  Game  Division 
Chief  Richard  Cross.  During  the  western  season  which  was  terminated  on  November 
29,  1975,  a  total  of  20,919  deer  were  taken.  This  is  in  comparison  to  the  1974 
total  of  17,297  deer  which  were  harvested  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Rockbridge 
County  recorded  the  largest  number  of  deer  with  a  total  of  2,288.  During  the       i 
1974  season  2,235  deer  were  taken  in  that  county.  Next  highest  total  was  Bath      ! 
with  2,202  which  was  down  from  the  2,247  killed  there  last  year.  Other  counties 
which  recorded  the  next  highest  harvest  figures  and  the  last  year's  total 
included:  Shenandoah,  1,495/1,276/  Augusta,  1,472/1,381/  Botetourt,  1,336/1,212. 
In  Grayson  County  the  harvest  more  than  doubled.  During  the  1974  season  a  total 
of  547  deer  were  taken  while  during  the  1975  season  a  total  of  1,277  were 
killed.  Dickenson  County  recorded  the  lowest  deer  kill  with  15  taken  this  season    | 
compared  with  21  during  the  previous  season. 

GAME  DIVISION'S  HUFFMAN  TO  RECEIVE  AWARD.  W.  A.  "Andy"  Huffman,  Gathright  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Supervisor  for  the  Commission's  Game  Division  has  been  selected 
the  recipient  of  the  1976  "Wild  Turkey  Management  Award".  The  award  is  given 
annually  by  Penn  Woods  Products,  Inc.  of  Delmont,  Pa.  As  the  1976  recipient, 
Andy  is  scheduled  to  receive  $250  and  a  plaque. 
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ALMOST 
DUCKLESS 


By  WILLIAM  L.ALLEN 
Fairfax 

Finally!  The  very  last  day  of  duck  season  and  there, 
before  my  very  eyes,  a  lady  red-breasted  merganser  was 
being  neatly  dispatched,  having  been  duly  centered  at 
30  yards  in  a  47  percent  pattern  of  Lubaloy  No.  6's. 
Bagging  this  one  lone  waterfowl  required  nine  hunting 
trips,  639  driving  miles,  and  the  acquisition  of  several 
new  duck  hunting  accouterments  (including  a  canoe). 
Numerous  fits  of  frustration  preceded  the  event.  Even 
then  the  prize  wasn't  what  an  ornithologist  would  real- 
ly call  a  duck.  But  for  me  it  was  a  duck!  In  spite  of  her 
lowly  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  honored  waterfowl 
she  was  an  epicurean  delight,  and  her  plumage  was  care- 
fully preserved  for  use  in  tying  trout  flies.  Thus  it 
wasn't  a  total  loss,  even  though  the  cost  of  five  ounces 
of  meat  and  some  two  ounces  of  feathers  was  conser- 
vatively figured  at  $54  an  ounce  -  considerably  more 
than  Safeway  or  Herter's. 

Why  all  this  fuss  over  a  single  merganser  (AKA 
duck)?  The  main  reason  was  that  I  had  just  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  living  for  several  years  in  an  all 
but  duckless  country.  Before  leaving  the  States  I  had 
become  a  novice  duck  hunter.  But  then  disaster  -  a 
transfer  -  and  no  duck  hunting  for  four  years.  Re- 
turning from  overseas  I  prepared  diligently,  so  it 
seemed,  for  the  next  waterfowl  season.  I  concocted  a 
special  12-gauge  load  and  patterned  it  carefully  so  that 
I  knew  exactly  what  percentage  of  shot  my  Wingmaster 
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was  throwing  at  each  Poly-Choke  setting.  I  practiced 
several  rounds  on  the  skeet  range,  with  increased  effort 
on  the  difficult  positions.  To  reach  remote  locations 
inhabited  by  ducks  I  bought  a  canoe,  camouflaged  it, 
and  became  at  least  semi-skilled  in  its  use.  A  few  hours 
of  pre-season  reconnaissance  at  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Quantico,  Virginia,  ended  major  efforts.  By  November 
24,  just  before  sunrise  all  was,  I  thought,  in  readiness. 
But  everything  wasn't  ready,  a  fact  demonstrated  by 
a  season's  take  of  only  one  victim.  When  it  was  all  over, 
analyses  of  each  trip,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
recounted  below,  revealed  several  critical  errors.  The 
basic  error  was  repetition  of  mistakes,  and  the  lesson 
learned  is  succinct :  When  each  hunting  trip  is  over,  take 
some  time  to  reflect  on  it,  as  every  venture  can  serve  as 
a  great  learning  device. 

TRIP  I  -  November  24, 1973 
LOCATION:  Blind  number  19,  Lunga  Reservoir. 
(For  this  and  subsequent  locations  please  note  sketch 
map  and  insert  photographs.) 

ERRORS:  On  this  warm,  sunny  opening  day  I  fired 
at  the  only  duck  interested  enough  to  decoy  in.  The 
first  shot  was  at  40  yards,  just  as  the  duck  began  drift- 
ing down,  wings  beautifully  set,  over  the  range  marking 
decoys.  It  was  a  complete  miss  (under),  so  I  fired  twice 
again  (behind)  as  the  green -head  fought  successfully  for 
altitude  and  range.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  came 
by  again;  high  at  60  yards  plus.  Naturally,  two  addition- 
al desperation  shots  were  futile.  The  load  was  1-1/2- 
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ounces  of  No.  6  Lubaloy,  and  the  Poly -Choke  setting 
was  "full",  for  this  gun  translating  to  about  a  64  per- 
cent pattern. 

LESSONS  LEARNED:  Pre-season  practice  must  in- 
clude many  hand-thrown  clay  pigeons  which  are  lateral 
or  incoming  and  faUing,  at  maximum  to  medium 
ranges.  These  shots  can  be  difficult  because  one  tends 
to  shoot  behind  or  under,  respectively.  The  64  percent 
pattern  didn't  help  the  situation  either;  it  should  have 
been  50  percent  or  so  for  ducks  over  decoys.  Addition- 
ally, No.  6  shot  is  ineffective  at  60  yards.  (As  I  write, 
visions  of  similar  instances  occurring  years  ago  fleet 
across  my  mind :  Seems  like  I  should  have  at  least  re- 
membered the  agony  of  such  misses!) 

TRIP  3 -December  4, 1973 

LOCATION:  Blind  number  three,  Chopawamsic 
Inlet. 

ERRORS:  A  clear,  bright,  cold  day;  beautiful  for 
everything  except  ducks.  My  usual  eight-decoy  spread 
looked  good,  but  as  I  was  gathering  reeds  to  camouflage 
the  bare  chicken  wire  a  trio  spotted  me  early  and  high- 
tailed it  out  of  the  area.  To  further  dampen  my  spirits,  I 
shot  what  I  thought  was  a  merganser,  but  was  -  sadly  - 
identified  as  an  American  loon. 

LESSONS  LEARNED:  Ducks  have  very  sharp  eyes 
which  can  easily  detect  movement  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. Get  your  camouflage  arranged  early,  then  get  in 
the  blind  and  stay  there.  For  unknown  situations  take 
artificial  camouflage  with  you,  e.g.,  burlap.  And  from 
this  trip  forward  I  vowed  to  be  absolutely  certain  of 
waterfowl  identity  before  shooting.  I  did  have  Ducks, 
Geese  and  Swans  of  North  America  (F.  H.  Kortright) 
with  me,  but  it  isn't  designed  for  quick  reference.  Now 
I  also  carry  Ducks  at  a  Distance  (US  Department  of  the 
Interior),  which  helps. 

TRIP  5  -  December  22, 1973 
LOCATION:  Blind  number  three. 
ERRORS:  Warm  clothing  was  welcome  in  the  22° 


temperature.  The  shallow  water  around  the  blind  was 
solid  ice,  so  after  using  the  canoe  as  both  an  ice-breaker 
and  a  sled,  I  arrived  at  the  blind  well  after  sunrise. 
Because  of  the  ice  it  took  longer  to  set  up  the  decoys: 
By  the  time  everything  was  ready,  it  was  quite  late.  The 
decoy  set  -  haphazard  on  the  ice  near  the  blind  -  was  a 
fruitless  ruse.  During  the  next  few  hours  not  one  bird 
came  close,  so  I  pulled  up  stakes  at  mid-morning. 

LESSONS  LEARNED:  Weather  extremes  change 
things.  For  days  the  temperature  had  been  sub- 
freezing.  Had  I  realized  the  shallows  would  be  frozen 
over,  I  would  have  started  earlier  and  would  have 
planned  for  setting  decoys  on  ice.  It  took  time,  for 
example,  to  remove  frozen  and  brittle  decoy  anchor 
lines  in  the  frustrated  rush  to  get  ready  for  ducks. 

TRIP  6  -  December  26, 1973 
LOCATION:   Blind   number  four,   Chopawamsic 
Inlet. 

ERRORS:  A  dismal  day  for  people,  with  36°  rainy 
weather,  but  a  great  day  for  ducks.  While  launching  the 
canoe  I  felt  that  today  would  be  the  day  to  finally  get  it 
all  together,  and  it  might  have  been  had  I  been  able  to 
use  blind  three  as  assigned.  But  three  was  occupied  by 
other  hunters  who  had  mistaken  it  in  the  darkness  for 
adjacent  blind  four,  and  since  they  were  already  set  up, 
I  volunteered  to  use  bUnd  four  instead.  After  icebreak- 
ing  my  way  to  the  bUnd  (there  was  still  a  several-acre  ice 
sheet  about  30  yards  off  shore),  I  put  some  decoys  in 
the  shallows  and  others  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.  In  spite 
of  the  late  start,  everything  looked  great.  But  guess  who 
got  the  action?  Yep,  it  was  the  folks  in  blind  three! 
Around  8:00  a.m.,  in  pure  desperation,  I  took  two  un- 
successful 60-yard  shots  at  ducks  passing  overhead. 
Then  the  wind  began  to  blow,  directly  into  the  blind. 
Not  so  bad  in  itself,  but  the  big  sheet  of  ice  was  now 
drifting  slowly  toward  the  bHnd,  and  within  half  an 
hour  it  crunched  against  the  shore,  carrying  a  thorough- 
ly drowned  decoy  set  with  it.  That  was  the  point  at 
which  I  gave  up  for  the  day ! 
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TRIP  7  -  December  28, 1973 

LOCATION:  Blind  number  four. 

ERRORS:  Couldn't  get  favored  blind  three,  so  I  set- 
tled for  blind  four  again.  As  this  blind  was  the  tiny  bare 
wire  variety,  sunrise  found  me  outside  the  blind  lacing 
on  dead  reeds.  The  set  was  just  right,  and  suddenly  two 
ring-necks  dived  in,  alighting  at  about  25  yards.  It  was 
rather  difficult  to  shoot  this  pair  without  my  shotgun, 
which  was  safely  tucked  away  inside  the  blind,  and  my 
move  to  get  it  was  rewarded  by  duck  departure.  Curses: 
a  sincere  resolution  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
goings-on.  Soon  two  seagulls  came  into  view,  winging 
along  in  front  of  the  blind  on  a  most  duck-Uke  course, 
just  right  for  practice  tracking.  So  I  did.  The  only 
trouble  was  the  two  mallards  decoying  in  below  the 
gulls.  When  I  finally  reacted,  they  were  responding  to 
gunbarrel  movement  and  were  in  the  process  of  leaving. 
Twenty  minutes  later,  during  another  lull,  I  was  scan- 
ning the  inlet  for  candidates  for  jump-shooting.  Wings 
set,  two  more  ducks  were  coming  in,  anticipating  con- 
versation with  my  decoys.  But  binocular  movement 
and  a  poorly  timed  and  tuned  duck  call  alerted  them; 
they  too  departed. 

LESSONS  LEARNED:  A  hunting  note  quote  seems 
apropo  here:  "(1)  Take  gun  with  you  whenever  in  a 
hunting  situation,  in  this  case  when  you  leave  the  blind; 
(2)  Pay  TOTAL  attention  to  the  situation.  The  duck 
blind  is  not  the  place  to  practice  shotgun  swing;  (3)  Fix 
up  the  blind  before  hunting,  and  (4)  Learn  to  call  ducks 
right." 


TRIP9 -January  12, 1974 

LOCATION:  Blind  number  nine. 

ERRORS:  This  was  to  be  THE  day,  even  though 
blind  three  at  Chopawamsic  had  been  chosen  by  ano- 
ther hunter,  I  selected  nine  simply  becuase  it  required 
only  a  ten-minute  canoe  trip.  To  my  eternal  duck  hunt- 
ing exasperation,  I  found  the  water  level  higher  than 
normal,  which  meant  that  the  decoy  anchor  Unes  were 


too  short.  I  modified  the  set,  settled  into  the  blind,  and 
immediately  bagged  the  merganser.  But  this  was  the 
only  success  in  what  could  have  been  a  better  day.  First 
of  all,  some  of  the  short -lined  decoys  slowly  drifted 
down  the  shore.  After  they  moved  about  20  yards  two 
different  flocks  of  ducks  landed  just  beyond  the  down- 
wind fringe  of  the  decoys,  about  70  yards  away.  The 
first  noise  I  made  in  getting  closer  alerted  these  wary 
late-season  birds:  they  paddled  slowly  away  down  the 
lake.  After  a  half-hour  of  resetting  the  drifters,  an  an- 
chor line  knot  on  a  range  marker  decoy  worked  loose. 
Another  30  minutes  was  lost  chasing  this  one  down, 
and  before  long  the  last  day  of  duck  season  was  over. 

LESSONS  LEARNED:  Be  prepared  for  any  even- 
tuality concerning  decoy  anchor  Unes.  Several  methods 
enable  you  to  quickly  set  anchor  line  length;  adopt  one 
and  use  it,  and  use  foolproof  knots.  Besides  wasting 
valuable  hunting  time,  such  errors  cost  money  in  terms 
of  lost  decoys,  Unes  and  weights. 

A  SUMMARY 
In  order  of  seriousness  my  season's  errors  included: 

1.  Under-leading. 

2.  Lack  of  fuU-time  concentration. 

3.  Rapid  movement  visible  to  ducks. 

4.  Initially,  too  tight  a  choke  for  the  situation. 

5.  Time-wasting  errors. 

6.  Shooting  at  excessive  range. 

7.  Insufficient  pre-season  reconnaissance  (in  time  and 
quality)  and  lack  of  blind  preparation. 

8.  Poor  duck  calling  ability . 

These  errors  might  not  have  been  so  bad  had  I  been 
in  an  area  where  ducks  were  more  numerous,  but  the 
convenience,  solitude  and  challenge  of  Quantico  far 
outweighed  the  prospect  of  long  drives  and  hunter 
over-population.  Anyway,  had  I  played  my  cards  right, 
I'd  have  gotten  quite  a  few  birds  during  the  season. 
Undoubtedly  next  year's  attempt  will  have  a  much 
sounder  foundation:  the  account  wiU  be  caUed  "Do- 
zens of  Ducks." 
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By  JUDY  PRICE 
Deerfield 


Winter  ascends.  As  the  night,  it  approaches  slowly, 
with  deliberateness;  quietly,  gently  enveloping  the 
earth.  The  shortest  day  done,  the  longest  night  un- 
ravels the  winter  solstice,  and  the  season  begins. 

As  the  autumn  is  that  lengthening  evening  shadow, 
winter  is  the  night.  It  is  nature  in  repose;  man,  animal, 
the  arching  oak.  And  as  night  is  the  time  of  preparation 
for  the  day  to  come,  so  winter  is  to  spring. 

Snows  fall,  laying  transluscent  stars  and  prisms  upon 
the  fallen  leaves,  upon  fields  and  forests,  draping  a  fine 
white  cloak  across  the  land.  Leafless  trees  wear  the 
snows  as  covering,  as  adornment;  they  extend  their 
blanched  branches  out  and  upward  in  display.  Pines  are 
beaded  and  bangled,  each  cluster  of  needles  holding  an 
ivory  ornament,  the  white  pines  with  those  larger,  hea- 
vier, the  Virginia  pines  with  lesser  ones. 

Hemlocks  are  laden  with  snow,  each  whorl  of  bran- 
ches weighing  upon  the  one  beneath  until  at  last  the 
earth  becomes  the  supporter,  an  extension  of  the  tree, 
of  the  embellishment,  each  dependent  upon  the  other, 
each  contributing. 

All  about  the  forest's  winter  pagodas,  and  within 
them,  life  continues:  there  is  rest.  A  ruffed  grouse  lies 
in  a  snowbank  secure  from  the  cold  and  the  breezes. 
Some  insects,  mammals,  perhaps  even  some  birds,  find 
a  protected  niche  and  hibernate.  During  this  sleep,  in 
true  hibernation,  the  animal  loses  awareness,  and  con- 
sciousness. The  body  temperature  and  respiration 
drop,  and  life  is  sustained  on  a  reserve  of  body  fat. 

Chipmunks  hibernate,  but  they  do  not  sleep  so  deep- 
ly, their  body  functions  do  not  slacken  so  severely,  that 
they  cannot  be  awakened.  Each  one  spends  the  cold 
months  in  his  burrow,  in  his  bedroom,  half-waking 
from  time  to  time  to  feed  upon  a  seed  or  nut  that  he  has 
laid  in  store. 

Other  mammals  endure  winter  in  this  drowsy  state, 
sleeping,  waking,  feeding;  sleeping  again.  And  yet 
others  fall  into  true  hibernation.  Frogs  and  wood- 
chucks  lay  in  this  sleep  until  warmer  times,  and  spring. 
And  so  it  was  found  with  a  bird. 

In  a  small  depression  of  granite,  the  Nuttall's  poor- 
will,  a  western  relative  of  the  whippoorwill,  was  dis- 
covered in  December  of  1946.  The  bird  was  submerged 
in  sleep,  a  sleep  so  profound  that  it  was  not  disturbed 
when  held  and  stroked.  Perhaps  the  Hopi  Indians  knew 
of  the  poor-wills'  habits,  for  they  called  each  of  them 
Holchko,  the  sleeper.  But  still  only  this  one  has  ever 
been  found  and  the  finding  documented.  And  though 
the  search  has  continued  and  strengthened  in  effort  and 
number,  the  mystery  remains  whether  all  poor-wills  go 
dormant,  a  number  of  them,  or  just  that  one  lone  win- 
ter sleeper.  And,  feeding  speculation,  it  initiated  a  new 
energy  of  study,  and  research,  and  winter  wondering. 

Insects  bear  winter,  each  in  its  own  way,  some  as 
eggs,  some  as  larva,  and  some  as  adults  sheltered  be- 
neath loose  bark  or  stones,  beneath  nature's  insulation. 
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The  snow  gives  refuge  to  all,  to  the  grouse  in  the 
drift,  to  the  bumblebee  in  the  rock  wall,  to  the  dormant 
seeds  and  bulbs  and  rootstocks  beneath,  and  to  the 
small  evergreen  plants. 

The  green  of  winter  lays  blanketed  first  by  the  fallen 
leaves,  and  then  by  the  snow.  With  each  layer  they 
become  buried  deeper,  and  more  secure. 

There  are  heaths,  wintergreens,  and  an  orchid  that 
hold  color  throughout  the  year.  They  are  small  and 
attiring,  with  leaves  rich  and  deep  in  green.  Some  are 
mottled  and  striped  for  camouflage,  for  effect,  and 
some  retain  berries,  for  forage,  for  birds  and  survival, 
for  man  as  he  walks  the  woodland. 

Clubmosses  bear  the  winter  easily.  They  maintain 
their  luster,  their  branching  design.  They  maintain  their 
appeal,  as  do  many  ferns. 

The  evergreen  ferns  are  hardy.  Though  some  fade, 
their  green  going  ashen,  and  some  appear  fragile  and 
insecure,  they  are  constant  and  strong,  only  deceptive 
in  guise.  The  walking  fern  is  one,  losing  depth  of  green 
as  winter  advances  and  peaks,  perhaps  compromising 
some  of  its  color  to  the  season's  disposition.  Yet  it 
remains,  hanging  its  stringy-tipped  fronds  from  sha- 
dowed limestone  cliffs.  And  having  rested  a  frong  tip 
upon  a  bit  of  earth  or  penetrable  rock  during  the  war- 
mer seasons,  a  new  plant  is  begun.  From  frond  to  plant, 
a  bond  is  extended.  From  fern  to  fern,  it  walks. 

Many  spleenworts  and  polypodies  are  sustained  year 
round;  the  ebony  spleenwort,  the  ipaidenhair  spleen- 
wort,  each  feathery  and  fragile,  the  common  polypody 
with  a  satin  finish.  And  there  are  others,  those  larger 
and  more  aggressive,  those  quiet  that  relax  their  fronds 
as  the  cold  winds  begin,  resting  them  upon  the  ground 
as  the  season  strengthens,  awaiting  the  ivory  blan- 
keting. 

The  snow  offers  not  only  refuge  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, but  it  allows  them  to  create,  to  become  artists, 
writers  upon  the  earth.  And  although  these  creations 
are  not  lasting,  not  works  to  endure  another  season,  to 
endure  spring,  they  are  intriguing,  building  images  in 
the  mind;  enduring  there  beyond  ages,  and  histories, 
and  beyond  spring. 

A  small  field  mouse  burrows  through  the  snow,  and 
hollows  beneath  it  a  maze  of  tunnels,  exposing  holes  to 
the  outside  at  vantage  points.  At  times,  inside  the  en- 
trance small  tracks  can  be  seen,  or  the  opening  may  be 
laced  with  tiny  ice  crystals  formed  by  the  warmth  of 
the  mouse's  breath  against  the  chill  air. 

A  deer's  tracks  cross  an  opossum's  spread  paw  prints, 
each  animal  unaware  of  the  other,  of  the  other's  pas- 
sing, of  the  other's  etchings  in  the  snow.  Beaver  signs,  a 
birch  gnawed  partially  through,  a  recently  felled  wil- 
low, are  found  throughout  the  winter.  Birds,  resident 
cardinals  and  blue  jays,  visiting  grosbeaks  and  snow 
buntings,  leave  their  stick-like  depressions  upon  the 
carpeting.  Each  active  being  shows  evidence  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Even  the  trees  affect  tracks. 
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Snow  clusters  and  clumps  become  unbalanced  upon 
the  branches  and  fall,  the  pyramid  interrupted  by 
winds,  the  caress  of  the  sun,  or  by  overconfidence,  by 
raising  the  sculpture  too  high,  to  a  too-deHcate  peak. 
And  beneath  the  tree,  sometimes  thrown  several  yards, 
the  snowballs  lay,  distinct  and  separate,  or  blended  into 
the  covering,  leaving  only  a  slight  blue-shadowed  hol- 
low. 

And  then  the  ice  rains,  glazing,  until  silver  is  poured 
over  each  branch  and  stone.  The  trees  are  in  silhouette, 
shadowed  below,  illuminated  above.  The  birds  and  ani- 
mals are  striving  for  survival  as  the  hardwoods  are  flaun- 
ting their  form,  the  oaks  their  hardiness,  the  alders  their 
spreading  symmetry.  And  then  the  ice  begins  to  break 
apart,  exposing  again  the  waters  and  a  simpler  sub- 
sistence. And  then  again  there  are  the  ices,  and  again 
the  thaws;  and  again  and  again. 

This  is  the  southern  winter;  freezes  and  breakups  in 
succession.  In  the  North  it  is  not  so.  The  freezes  come 
once  with  strength  and  certainty,  and  the  waters  are 
not  seen  again  until  spring,  until  the  breakup,  that  one 
final  release. 

Spring  comes,  but  it  comes  in  the  essence  of  many 
before  the  vernal  equinox.  It  begins  for  some  in  mid- 
winter. The  sap  begins  to  flow  in  the  trees  months  be- 
fore. The  maples  are  tapped  through  February  and 
March,  the  sweet  liquid  boiled,  40  gallons,  more  or  less, 
thickening  to  become  one  gallon  of  syrup.  Some  birds 
begin  their  northerly  migration,  and  the  bear  cub  is 
born.  Many  animals  breed  in  winter  and  give  birth  as 
spring  is  born.  The  mistletoe  blooms  subtly  in  tree  tops, 
and  skunk  cabbage  pushes  forth  a  mottled  hooded  leaf. 

The  skunk  cabbage  not  only  rises  through  force,  but 
with  gentle  persuasion.  It  is,  at  times,  more  than  20° 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  melting  snow  crusts  in 
order  to  rise.  Inside  the  green  and  brown  spathe,  the 
flowers  are  borne.  And  beside  the  spathe,  after  the 
bloom  has  been  surrendered,  the  leaves  uncoil  spread- 
ing fetid  green  across  the  moist  ground.  Other  flowers 
begin  their  blossoming  in  winter,  but  few  give  it  entire- 
ly to  the  season,  as  does  the  skunk  cabbage.  It  is  win- 
ter's bloom. 

Winter  is  life,  and  the  struggle  for  survival.  It  is 
warmth  and  comfort  beneath  the  snow,  embellishment 
above,  danger,  even  death,  if  trapped  by  the  ices, 
crystalline  when  viewed.  It  has  vitality  and  strength  in 
the  forests  and  fields,  in  birth,  in  bloom.  Each  form  of 
Hfe  has  a  place  in  this  harshest  season,  many  nestled 
into  burrows  and  dens,  many  buried  beneath  the  snow, 
and  leaves,  and  beneath  the  earthen  surface.  Their  posi- 
tion may  seem  slight,  their  time  there  lost,  squandered. 
But  without  the  period  of  dormancy,  they  may  be  lost; 
the  winter  squandered. 

Between  solstice  and  equinox,  there  is  the  time  of 
many  things:  harmony,  discordance;  severity,  tender- 
ness. There  is  the  time  of  fullness,  of  intensities.  There 
is  winter,  the  quarter  of  rest;  the  season  of  repose. 
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VENISON: 


MORE  DEAR 
THAN  BEEF 


By  HELEN  B.COOKE 
Dendron 

All  right,  let's  hear  it  from  you  wives  of  deer  hunters. 
Hurray!  Deer  season  is  over!  Back  to  a  normal  life.  You 
deer  "widows"  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

All  that  free  meat  sure  was  nice,  though,  considering 
the  price  of  beef.  After  all,  it  only  cost  the  price  of  one 
shotgun  shell,  or  two,  or  three.  Oh,  come  on,  now;  let's 
be  honest.  Figure  it  up  for  yourself. 

Special  hunters'  red  flannel  shirt  -  $8. 

Heavy  pants,  guaranteed  not  to  let  any  nasty  old 
briers  scratch  your  tender,  masculine  skin  -  only  $30. 

A  fantastic  hunting  coat  with  pockets  for  everything 
imaginable  -  a  measly  $40. 

Insulated  hunting  boots.  Only  the  best  will  do;  after 
all,  the  poor  man  will  be  standing  on  his  feet  all  day  - 
$45. 

Wool  hunting  socks  -  $4. 1  don't  pay  that  much  for 
my  pantyhose! 

Then  the  most  necessary  of  all  paraphernalia  -  a  shot- 
gun -  $150,  IF  your  man  is  very,  very  lucky  and  very 
conservative  or  he  bought  it  before  the  first  World  War. 

Incredible  amounts  of  food  and  thermos'  of  coffee. 
Well,  for  crying  out  loud,  the  poor  things  are  going  to 
leave  before  dawn  and  return  a  couple  of  hours  before 
bedtime. 

And  then,  there  is  that  precious  commodity  he's  al- 
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ways  lecturing  me  about :  "Be  conservative.  Our  natural 
resources  are  limited!"  But  it  seems  that  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  him  to  use  countless  gallons  of  gas  to 
travel  to  some  unheard  of  wilderness  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere. 

Furthermore  there  is  the  price  of  a  hunting  license 
and  hunt  club  dues  -  no  less  than  $25  for  dues  and  I 
don't  even  recall  what  the  license  costs,  but  it  seemed 
the  only  reasonable  expense  to  me;  at  least  IT  helps 
conservation. 

Now,  for  a  word  of  sympathy.  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
one-car  family,  woe  unto  you!  Under  no  circum- 
stances, during  hunting  season  do  you  dare  make  an 
appointment  anywhere  for  anything  that  would  re- 
quire use  of  that  car.  Not  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death;  even  then  I  think  I'd  get  a  cross-examination.  Oh 
yes,  don't  plan  on  visiting  on  Sunday  either.  I  mean, 
after  all,  a  man  is  entitled  to  spend  one  day  a  week  at 
home  with  his  family,  fully  occupying  the  living  room 
sofa  while  engrossed  in  a  football  game. 

I  wonder  why  he  yelled  so  when  I  suggested  a  $30 
pant-suit  as  a  consolation  gift?  But  I  guess  that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

However,  now  that  it's  all  over  until  next  year,  let's 
put  jokes  and  such  aside.  Venison  is  a  delicious  meat. 
My  family  and  I  prefer  it  to  beef.  For  those  of  you  who 
say  it  is  strong  or  has  an  unpleasant  "gamey  "  taste,  may 
I  suggest  that  you're  not  preparing  it  properly  before 
cooking. 

Personally,  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  exactly  what  a 
"gamey"  taste  is.  All  wild  game  has  a  unique  flavor  and 
I  would  advise  you,  if  you  wish  to  make  it  taste  like 
something  domestic,  to  buy  a  domestic  meat  to  begin 
with  because  your  attempts  will  be  unsuccessful. 
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PRIOR  TO  COOKING  IN  ANY  FASHION:  Soak 
meat  in  fresh  cold  water  for  several  hours  or  overnight 
to  remove  the  blood.  I  prefer  to  change  the  water  at 
least  once,  washing  the  meat  with  my  hands  as  I  do  so. 
After  soaking  remove  all  fat  with  a  sharp  knife.  From 
venison  this  is  where  you  get  your  unpleasant  or  strong 
taste.  If  there  is  a  hole  in  your  particular  piece  of  meat 
from  shotgun  pellets  or  a  rifle  slug,  use  a  pointed  knife 
to  gently  pry  out  the  wad  of  hair  forced  into  the  meat 
by  the  shot. 


VENISON  BARBECUE 

For  me  this  requires  a  pressure  cooker  and  a  food 
blender  or  chopper  and  lots  of  time,  but  I  can  guarantee 
that  it'll  be  worth  all  the  effort  you  put  into  it. 

Loin  meat  is  best  for  this  but  any  cut  will  do.  Place 
the  rack  in  pressure  cooker,  add  2-cups  water,  then  fill 
with  2-inch  pieces  of  meat.  Steam  at  10-lbs  pressure  for 
60  minutes. 

Meanwhile,  make  your  sauce  in  a  4-quart  cooking 
pot.  Mix  well: 


2-cups  vinegar 
1-cup  cooking  oil 
2-cups  tomato  ketchup 

1  can  tomato  paste 

1/2  cup  prepared  mustard 

2  large  chopped  onions 

2/3  cup  packed  brown  sugar 
1 -tablespoon  minced  garlic 
1-teaspoon  Tabasco  sauce 
2-tablespoons  salt 


Remove  venison  pieces  from  pressure  cooker  and 
tear  into  tiny  pieces.  Into  food  blender  feed  alter- 
nately: 1-cup  barbecue  sauce,  1-cup  venison  bits  and 
1/4  cup  liquid  from  pressure  cooker.  Chop  until  desired 
consistency  is  reached.  When  all  meat  is  chopped  and 
all  sauce  used,  pour  into  4-quart  barbecue  sauce  pot 
and,  if  needed,  add  enough  venison  liquid  to  make  the 
mixture  slightly  soupy.  Simmer  15  to  20  minutes  or 
until  thickened.  You'll  never  see  the  day  you'll  taste 
beef  barbecue  this  delicious! 

Serve  this  over  hamburger  buns  with  coleslaw  and 
french  fries.  For  dessert,  apple  pie. 


OLD  FASHIONED  VENISON  AND  GRAVY 

Ingredients 

1/4  cup  flour 
Salt  and  pepper 
1/2-cup  chopped  onions 

Slice  your  venison  as  thinly  as  possible.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  flour  and  fry  until  brown  in 
bacon  grease  in  a  big  iron  skillet.  After  all  the  meat  has 
been  browned  well,  remove  to  bowl  or  deep  dish. 
Brown  1/2-cup  chopped  onions  in  the  grease,  stir  in  1/4 
cup  flour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  slowly  add 
enough  hot  water  to  make  a  medium  thin  gravy. 

Stir  well,  add  venison,  reduce  heat  to  simmer  until 
meat  is  tender. 

Make  homemade  buttermilk  biscuits  with  this. 

Serve  with  creamed  potatoes,  string  beans,  and  for 
dessert,  cherry  cobbler. 


ROAST  HIND  QUARTER  OF  VENISON 

Ingredients 

One  hind  quarter  venison 

4-tablespoons  cooking  oil 

Worcestershire  sauce 

1 -tablespoon  minced  garUc 

salt 

pepper 

one  or  two  large  onions 

Pat  venison  dry  with  paper  towels  and  place  on  rack 
in  covered  roaster.  Pour  cooking  oil  over  meat  evenly. 

Sprinkle  liberally  with  Worcestershire  sauce,  garlic, 
salt  and  pepper. 

Slice  onions  1/4-inch  thick  and  secure  to  meat  with 
toothpicks. 

Pour  two  cups  of  water  into  the  bottom  of  the 
roaster  to  keep  roast  moist.  After  cooking,  the  liquid 
makes  a  mouth-watering  gravy. 

Place  top  on  roaster  and  cook  in  350°  oven  for  ap- 
proximately 45  minutes  per  pound,  if  you  like  your 
roast  well  done. 

Serve  with  baked  potatoes.  Harvard  beets  and  home- 
made biscuits.  For  dessert,  lemon  pie. 
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BLACKBIRDS, 
BEGONE! 


By  H.  RAMSEY  TERHUNE 
View  town 

The  ground  forces  have  been  carefully  deployed 
along  the  invasion  route.  Hidden  behind  a  high  row  of 
trees,  a  half  dozen  men  were  scanning  the  sky  for  the 
first  contingent  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  ground  has 
been  aptly  chosen  at  the  line  of  trees,  for  it  is  here  that 
thousands  of  grackles,  commonly  called  blackbirds, 
came  to  roose  each  night  in  Bowie,  Maryland. 

For  some  time,  adjacent  property  owners  had  been 
highly  indignant  over  the  shower  of  feathers  and  excre- 
ment each  night,  but  the  5  a.m.  roar  of  departing  birds 
was  the  thing  that  brought  the  taxpayers  to  the  Bowie 
city  manager.  Already  experienced  in  the  bird  problem, 
the  manager  delegated  an  assistant  to  secure  a  formal 
petition  with  the  signatures  of  each  offended  party. 
The  next  step  was  to  mail  a  handbill  to  every  house  in 
the  surrounding  area,  that  a  program  of  blackbird  de- 
predation would  require  two  evenings  of  noisy  distrac- 
tion. Since  the  bird  nuisance  has  been  an  object  of 
study  for  some  time,  a  well  established  format  of  proce- 
dure was  available.  Contributions  from  science  and  ex- 
perience had  been  provided  by  Dr.  Carl  Messerschmitt 
of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  University  of  Mary- 
land and  Nelson  Swing,  a  biologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Others  who  were  in  active  partici- 
pation were  Bradley  Dorf  of  the  Maryland  Wildlife  Ad- 
ministration and  representatives  of  the  Prince  George 
County  Health  Department. 

Promptly  at  6:45,  contact  was  made  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  flock,  as  they  came  winging  into  their 
nightly  perch.  Even  before  the  gliding  birds  could  put 
down  their  flaps  they  were  met  by  a  salvo  of  high  de- 
cibel explosions  that  turned  them  into  a  mass  of  confu- 
sion. Momentarily  uncertain  whether  to  land,  they 
went  into  all  kinds  of  barrel  rolls,  dives  and  acrobatics, 
only  to  be  hit  with  a  second  burst,  that  left  no  uncer- 
tainty of  where  they  should  go.  As  each  new  segment  of 
the  flock  came  hurrying  in,  a  warning  of,  "here  comes 
another  bunch,"  would  trigger  an  awesome  round  of 
detonations.  With  the  deepening  dusk,  larger  and  larger 
flocks  encountered  a  barrage  of  increasing  density. 
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Coupled  with  the  crack  and  flash  of  the  air  bombs,  was 
the  thudding  boom  of  propane  cannon.  The  result  was 
a  wild  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  frustrated  blackbirds, 
shouting  men,  and  jarring  explosions  that  lent  every 
impression  of  an  old-time  4th  of  July  celebration,  when 
noise  was  the  crowning  expression  of  independence. 

Actually,  noise  is  the  only  factor  used  in  this  type  of 
bird  depredation.  The  aerial  bombs,  of  two  types,  are 
both  loaded  with  black  powder.  One  bomb,  called  a 
shell  cracker,  is  fired  from  a  conventional  12-gauge 
shotgun.  Ejected  from  the  muzzle,  it  exploded  at 
100-150  feet  in  the  air.  The  other  type  is  fired  from  an 
odd  device,  called  a  Bird  Bomb  Pistol,  which  uses  a 
firing  cap  similar  to  those  needed  for  muzzle-loading 
firearms.  The  cap  ejects  the  bomb  igniting  the  shell  to 
explode  at  40-50  feet.  Thus  by  employing  both  types, 
the  birds  are  caught  at  various  altitudes  effectively, 
adding  to  their  rout.  Since  there  are  no  shot  in  these 
shells  or  bombs,  the  explosive  impact  is  about  twice 
that  of  a  12-  or  16-gauge  shotgun  shell.  Shells,  bombs 
and  pistols  can  be  obtained  from  Marshall  Hyde  Co., 
Port  Huron,  Michigan.  1974  prices  for  pistol  bombs 
were  $80  per  thousand  and  $108  for  shell  crackers. 

The  final  piece,  rounding  out  the  arsenal  of  noise,  is 
the  propane  cannon.  This  is  another  ingenious  develop- 
ment for  ridding  cornfields,  orchards  and  roosting  areas 
of  destructiontive  and  unhealthy  bird  flocks.  A  valve 
permits  propane  gas  to  flow  from  the  container  into  the 
barrel  of  the  cannon.  When  volume  and  pressure  reach 
the  maximum  tolerance,  the  gas  bursts  from  the  muzzle 
with  a  most  impressive  detonation.  Adjustments  on  the 
cannon  permit  the  explosions  to  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded according  to  the  need.  While  the  bombs  exert  a 
vicious  snap-crack  in  the  air,  the  propane  cannon  fills 
the  ground  level  with  a  jarring  boom. 

The  lasting  effect  of  this  particular  program  cannot 
be  ascertained  at  present;  suffice  to  say,  however,  that 
six  weeks  later  not  a  single  blackbird  was  available  for 
comment.  According  to  Mr.  Swing,  the  noise  depreda- 
tion is  generally  good  for  a  season,  but  more  permanent 
results  may  be  expected  from  changing  the  environ- 
mental attraction.  This  is  accomplished  by  thinning  out 
the  trees  and  cover  which  attract  birds. 
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Adhesive 
*Truits 


By  STEVEN  L.  STEPHENSON 
Blacksburg 

"How  surely  the  desmodium  growing  on  some  cliff- 
side,  or  the  bidens  on  the  edge  of  a  pool,  prophesy  the 
coming  of  the  traveller,  brute  or  human,  that  will  trans- 
port their  seeds  on  his  coat.  " 

—Henry  David  Thoreau 

Anyone  who  has  ever  taken  a  walk  in  the  country  in 
late  summer  or  early  autumn  has  surely  noticed  that  his 
clothes  (especially  below  the  knees)  often  collect  a 
whole  multitude  of  "burs"  and  "sticktights"  -  the  adhe- 
sive fruits  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  plants 
which  obviously  can  make  use  of  man,  as  Thoreau  no- 
ted more  than  a  century  ago,  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  dissemination. 

Biologists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  many 
animals,  especially  birds  and  mammals,  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  dispersal  of  plants.  Dispersal  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  two  general  ways.  In  the  first  method 
the  animal  feeds  upon  the  fruits  of  the  plant  and  ingests 
the  seeds,  some  of  which  pass  unharmed  through  its 
alimentary  tract.  Familiar  examples  of  plants  which 
make  use  of  this  method  are  flowering  dogwood  (Cor- 
nus  florida)  and  black  cherry  (Prunus  serotina).  The 
second  method  of  dispersal  involves  adhesion  of  fruits 
or  seeds  in  some  manner  to  the  exterior  of  the  animal. 
Many  small  fruits  and  seeds  may  adhere  to  some  part  of 
an  animal  without  possessing  any  special  mechanisms 
for  attachments.  Fruits  of  many  grasses,  for  example, 
simply  by  virtue  of  their  relatively  small  size,  readily 
adhere  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  especially  when  the 
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vegetation  is  wet  with  rain  or  dew.  However,  it  is  those 
fruits  (and  very  rarely  individual  seeds)  which  are  es- 
pecially modified  with  hairs,  hooks,  spines,  barbs  or,  in 
a  few  cases,  a  viscous  or  gummy  secretion  that  are  most 
successful  in  utilizing  animals  as  transport  agents. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  examples  of 
adhesive  fruits  are  those  of  cocklebur  and  burdock, 
both  of  which  can  pose  a  major  source  of  trouble  for 
any  animal  (especially  domestic  Hvestock)  which  care- 
lessly brushes  up  against  them.  The  flower  heads  of  the 
burdock  (Arctium  minus)  look  something  like  those  of 
the  thistle,  a  close  relative.  Unlike  the  thistle,  however, 
the  numerous  bracts  subtending  the  flower  head  have 
hooked  -  not  straight  -  points  and  thus  grab  instead  of 
merely  stabbing.  When  mature,  the  fruit  is  a  spherical 
bur  approximately  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  biennial 
herb  of  waste  places  and  neglected  farmlands,  burdock 
is  a  member  of  the  daisy  family  (Asteraceae)  and  is  of 
European  origin,  although  now  firmly  established 
throughout  much  of  North  America. 

The  cocklebur  (Xanthium  strumarium),  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  daisy  family,  is  a  coarse  annual  herb  of  waste 
places,  poor  pastures  and  abandoned  fields.  The  hard, 
woody  burs  which  give  the  plant  its  name  are  covered 
with  numerous  hooked  spines  and  can  sometimes  be  as 
much  as  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are 
distinguishable  from  the  fruits  of  burdock  by  their 
somewhat  elongate  shape  and  the  presence  of  two  stout 
incurved  terminal  beaks  on  each  bur. 

Flourishing  abundantly  in  dry  open  woods  and 
thickets  in  late  summer,  the  tick-trefoils  (Desmodium 
spp.)  are  smaller,  less  noticeable  plants  than  either  bur- 
dock or  cocklebur,  although  all  too  familiar  to  anyone 
who  has  spent  some  time  picking  their  fruits  (often 
called  "beggar-lice"  or  "sticktights")  off  his  clothing. 
The  tick-trefoils  belong  to  the  pea  family  (Fabaceae) 
and  the  fruits,  which  are  preceded  by  small  purphsh 
flowers,  are  flattened  pods,  each  made  up  of  one  or 
more  triangular  or  rhomboid al  segments  which  readily 
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A  Plantation 
Goose  Hunt 


By  RICHARD  PAULEY 
Lynchburg 

"The  deer  hunting  just  hasn't  been  too  good  down 
here  this  year,"  said  my  brother-in-law,  Brandon  Cle- 
ments. "Why  I  don't  think  there  were  but  seven  bucks 
killed  around  here  the  first  day,  and  that's  counting  the 
spike  I  got,"  he  said. 

"That's  a  shame,"  I  replied,  half  joking.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Botetourt  County  where  I've  pursued  deer 
since  boyhood,  that  total  would  be  quite  a  harvest  for 
our  entire  group  during  our  two-week  season.  However, 
the  1974  season  had  been  a  good  one  for  us,  and  we  had 
taken  several  nice  bucks  and  quite  a  few  turkeys.  I  was 
one  of  the  successful  hunters,  and  having  used  my  first 
deer  tag,  I  naturally  started  thinking  about  getting  rid 
of  number  two.  When  my  wife  and  I  planned  a  pre- 
Christmas  trip  to  her  parents'  home  in  eastern  Virginia, 
I  made  sure  that  my  shotgun  was  included  in  the 
packing. 

My  father-in-law,  Morris  Clements,  is  manager  of 
Brandon  Plantation  in  Prince  George  County ;  since  be- 
coming part  of  the  family,  I've  enjoyed  many  memor- 
able hunts  there.  In  fact,  it  was  my  intention  to  bag 
another  deer  on  that  particular  trip,  but  Brandon's  pre- 
dictions weren't  encouraging. 

We  continued  to  discuss  the  most  likely  deer  stands 
for  the  next  morning,  when  Brandon  casually  men- 
tioned that  the  geese  had  been  feeding  in  the  barley 
field  behind  the  house.  "They  were  all  over  that  field 
today,"  said  Brandon.  "Yeah,"  commented  Warren. 
"When  I  was  coming  home  from  the  dairy  barn  tonight, 
they  were  flying  right  over  the  house." 

"How  high  were  they?"  I  questioned.  "They  were 
just  coming  in  over  the  treetops,"  Warren  answered.  "If 
somebody  had  been  in  that  hedgerow  over  there  behind 
the  house,  he  could  have  gotten  some  good  shooting." 

"I  guess  they've  been  hunted  pretty  hard  in  the  field, 
haven't  they?"  I  asked.  "Mr.  Daniel  has  a  blind  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,"  Brandon  answered,  "but  I 
don't  think  they've  had  much  shooting." 

Brandon  was  referring  to  Robert  Daniel,  owner  of 
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Brandon  Plantation  and  United  States  Congressman 
from  Virginia's  Fourth  District.  He  is  a  renowned  out- 
doorsman  and  excellent  goose  hunter,  so  I  knew  if  he 
was  finding  the  birds  hard  to  fool,  I  would  be  fortunate 
to  get  any  shooting. 

After  determining  that  the  geese  normally  came  into 
the  field  early  then  drifted  back  out  onto  the  river  to 
rest  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  decided  to  go  after 
them  early  in  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  hearty  meal  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  I  left  the  house  and  stepped  outside  into  a  clear, 
cold  dawn.  It  promised  to  be  a  fairly  cool  morning  for 
the  area,  but  relatively  pleasant  when  compared  to  a 
deer  stand  in  Botetourt  County. 

After  loading  my  camouflage  suit  with  shells,  I  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  field  where  geese  had  been  feeding, 
not  really  certain  how  I  was  going  to  hunt.  I'd  been 
advised  that  the  blind  would  be  vacant  so  I  knew  I'd 
have  the  field  all  to  myself. 

Good  shooting  light  was  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  first  string  of  geese  made  a  low  pass  over  the  field, 
banked  sharply,  and  gracefully  landed  about  100  yards 
out  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  James  River.  They  had 
passed  silently  over  the  north  end  of  the  barley  field  on 
their  way  to  the  river,  taking  them  over  a  sparse  line  of 
trees  at  the  water's  edge.  Careful  not  to  spook  the 
dozen  or  so  birds  resting  out  on  the  river,  I  made  my 
way  across  the  field  to  the  spot  the  geese  had  crossed.  I 
silently  eased  in  behind  the  trunk  of  a  good-sized  white 
oak  on  the  high  river  bank,  and  waited. 

The  cry  of  a  wild  goose  is  something  that  symbolizes 
the  outdoors,  things  wild  and  untamed,  and  my  hair 
was  prickling  as  I  watched  and  listened  as  a  large  flock 
of  Canadas  suddenly  headed  i^  my  direction. 

HA-ONK!  HA-ONK!  Those  were  sounds  that  I 
would  never  forget,  sounds  in  fact  that  would  bring  a 
smile  to  my  face  and  a  far-away  look  to  my  eye  for 
years  to  come.  There  were  perhaps  two  dozen  birds  in 
the  group.  At  about  150  yards  out,  they  set  their  wings 
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and  began  a  steady  descent;  not  interested  in  stopping 
in  the  barley  field,  they  were  being  lured  out  onto  the 
river  by  the  first  flock  now  honking  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  huge  birds  continued  to  lose  altitude,  and  I  estima- 
ted that  by  the  time  they  moved  into  shooting  position, 
they  would  be  no  more  than  30  yards  high.  I  was  using 
three-inch  magnum  loads  of  No.  6  shot  and  felt  if  my 
estimate  of  the  range  was  correct,  the  load  would  prove 
adequate. 

When  the  geese  were  75  yards  away,  they  looked  so 
big  that  I  nearly  stepped  out  and  cut  loose  but  made 
myself  wait.  When  hunting  ducks,  I  like  to  see  their  feet 
and  eyes  before  shooting,  and  I  knew  I  had  to  do  the 
same  in  that  situation.  I  couldn't  afford  to  blow  an 
opportunity  like  the  one  coming  right  at  me.  I  waited. 

My  eyes  never  left  the  lead  goose.  When  he  was  20 
yards  away,  I  stepped  from  behind  the  oak.  Just  as 
expected,  he  flared  and  climbed  for  altitude,  but  it  was 
too  late.  My  double  barrel  came  to  my  shoulder  instinc- 
tively; as  the  muzzle  covered  the  long  neck,  I  squeezed 
and  kept  swinging. 

The  big  goose  faltered  in  mid-air,  and  crashed  into 
the  James  about  50  yards  out  from  the  bank.  This  pre- 
sented yet  another  problem.  How  was  I  going  to  get  my 
geese  once  I  shot  them?  Another  series  of  honks  caught 
my  attention.  I  looked  out  across  the  field  and  two 
more  lines  of  geese  were  headed  my  way,  fast.  After 
satisfying  myself  that  my  downed  goose  would  move 
downstream  very  slowly,  I  concentrated  on  the  in- 
coming flocks. 

Geese  seemed  to  be  everywhere  after  the  second 
group  had  passed,  all  moving  in  my  direction.  A  group 
of  four  came  in  low,  and  I  gave  a  big  gander  both  barrels 
before  bringing  him  down  with  another  great  splash.  I 
let  out  a  whoop  of  glee,  but  quickly  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  getting  my  third  goose  to  limit  out. 

For  about  10  minutes  the  geese  passed  over  too  high 
or  too  far  to  one  side,  but  soon  I  spotted  several  with 
their  wings  set,  coming  down  in  line  with  the  tree  I  was 
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behind.  Again  my  old  Fox  double  proved  its  worth  and 
my  third  goose  hit  the  water  with  a  broken  wing.  A 
quick  follow-up  shot  ended  the  hunt.  To  say  I  was 
happy  and  excited  would  be  a  gross  understatement; 
for  a  few  minutes  I  just  stood  there  and  watched  the 
graceful  birds  pass  overhead. 

I  soon  remembered  that  I  had  a  limit  of  geese,  all  still 
floating  on  the  river.  I  made  my  way  down  the  beach 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  until  I  was  well  below  the 
first  goose.  The  closest  was  less  than  100  yards  out 
from  shore,  but  that  distance  seemed  much  farther  as  I 
studied  my  options.  I  quickly  began  taking  off  layers  of 
clothes,  stopping  only  when  I  reached  the  last  layer  of 
underwear.  Thankfully  there  was  little  wind,  but  the 
water  was  numbing  as  I  started  wading  toward  the  clo- 
sest goose.  I  was  able  to  cover  half  the  distance  by 
wading  but  was  becoming  colder  by  the  second. 

"Someday  I  am  going  to  look  back  on  this  and 
laugh,"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  dived  headlong  toward  the 
goose  and  began  swimming  upstream.  I  quickly  had  the 
big  gray  bird  by  the  neck,  and  momentarily  tread  water 
while  looking  for  the  other  two.  To  my  disappointment 
they  were  moving  out  into  the  current.  I  realized  that  I 
would  be  pressing  my  luck  by  swimming  after  them. 
After  making  it  back  to  shore  with  the  one  bird,  I  knew 
there  was  no  time  to  waste. 

Quickly  I  stripped  off  the  wet  underwear  and  put  on 
the  dry  longjohns.  The  dry  clothes  soon  warmed  me  up, 
and  after  pulling  on  my  boots  I  grabbed  my  goose  and 
gun  and  headed  for  the  house  at  a  dead  run.  I  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  carry  several  wild  turkeys  over  my 
shoulder,  but  I  was  really  surprised  by  the  weight  of  the 
big  goose.  Later  I  found  that  it  weighed  nearly  twelve 
pounds,  largest  of  the  trio. 

I  knew  that  my  brothers-in-law  had  two  flat-bottom 
boats  and  felt  that  I  could  get  one  of  them  down  to  the 
river  in  time  to  head  off  the  floating  geese.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  house,  my  wife  came  out  to  inquire  about 
my  luck.  I  talked  her  into  helping  me  load  one  of  the 
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boats  into  the  back  of  the  farm  pick-up.  I  searched  the 
garage  for  a  Ufe  jacket  and  a  paddle,  but  look  as  I  might, 
there  was  just  no  paddle  to  be  found.  I  could  sense  that 
time  was  slipping  away,  so  I  decided  to  look  for  a  sub- 
stitute paddle  instead.  Several  boards  were  stacked  be- 
side the  garage,  and  I  broke  off  two  paddle-length 
pieces  and  headed  for  the  river. 

After  wrestling  the  boat  into  the  water,  I  struck  out 
toward  the  drifting  geese  and  surprisingly  soon  had  the 
two  birds  aboard  and  was  headed  back  toward  shore. 
The  last  two  geese  were  smaller  than  the  first,  weighing 
8-1/2  and  10  pounds  respectively,  but  still  plenty  big 
enough  to  have  me  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  balance  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with  picking 
and  plucking,  and  those  who  have  dressed  wild  ducks 
and  geese  know  what  a  chore  this  can  be.  When  pluck- 
ing a  goose,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  these  birds  are  so  often 
hard  to  bring  down.  Layers  of  feathers  and  down  cover- 
ing the  breast  is  a  couple  of  inches  thick  and  extremely 
dense.  Combined  with  the  layer  of  fat  under  the  skin, 
this  can  act  like  "armor"  in  repeUing  shot.  I  felt  very 
fortunate  that  all  my  shots  had  been  at  close  range. 

Next  morning  again  found  me  watching  the  barley 
field  from  beneath  the  oak,  but  conditions  had  changed 
drastically.  A  cold  mist  was  blowing,  and  low  ground 
fog  hung  ghost-Uke  over  the  field  and  river.  Several 
times  I  could  hear  the  whistle  of  great  wings  overhead, 
but  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  I  couldn't  see  the  geese. 
Evidently  the  poor  visibility  worried  the  geese  too,  be- 
cause most  of  them  seemed  content  to  sit  comfortably 
in  the  center  of  the  river.  However,  toward  noon  three 
birds  suddenly  came  in  right  in  front  of  me,  attempting 
to  land.  Something  spooked  them,  and  as  they  passed 
to  my  right  I  swung  on  the  last  of  the  three  and  luckily 
dropped  my  fourth  goose  of  the  trip.  It  was  to  be  my 
only  shot  at  geese  the  entire  day.  During  the  afternoon 
I  did  manage  to  bag  three  ducks  that  passed  too  close, 
but  I  was  really  quite  content  to  sit  and  watch  the  geese 
call  back  and  forth  out  on  the  river.  It  had  been  a  great 
experience,  hunting  geese  on  a  historic  Southern  plan- 
tation, and  I  was  more  than  pleased. 

Adhesive  Fruits  (Continued  from  page  19) 

separate  from  one  another.  The  segments  are  densely 
covered  with  minute,  hooked  hairs  by  which  they  cling 
very  tenaciously  to  the  hair  of  animals  or  to  clothing. 
Also  consistently  encountered  in  late  summer  are 
the  fruits  of  plants  of  the  genus  Bidens.  The  fruits  of 
this  group  of  plants  (which  belong  to  the  daisy  family) 
are  equipped  with  two  or  more  stiff,  retrorsely  barbed 
terminal  awns  which  cause  them  to  adhere  quite  readily 
to  any  passerby.  Two  species  found  throughout  Vir- 
ginia are  Bidens  bipinnata  andB.  frondosa.  The  former 
species  grows  in  a  variety  of  habitats,  including  fields, 
pastures,  gardens  and  along  roadsides,  where  it  is  some- 
times very  abundant.  The  slender,  elongate  awned 
fruits,  which  look  like  miniature  pitchforks,  are  pro- 


bably best  known  as  "Spanish -needles."  The  second 
species,  B.  frondosa,  is  usually  found  growing  in  rela- 
tively moist  places  such  as  along  the  edges  of  ponds  or 
in  damp  meadows.  The  fruits,  called  "beggar-ticks,"  are 
distinguishable  from  those  of  B.  bipinnata  in  that  they 
are  relatively  shorter,  distinctly  flattened  and  more  or 
less  wedge  shaped. 

Another  plant  with  adhesive  fruits,  the  many  flow- 
ered agrimony  (Agrimonia  parviflora)  is  a  member  of 
the  rose  family  (Rosaceae)  and  is  often  characteristic  of 
low  woodlands  and  alluvial  habitats.  Throughout  late 
summer  this  perennial  herb  can  be  recognized  by  its 
slender  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  The  adhesive 
fruits  (or  "harvest -lice"  as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
which  eventually  replace  the  flowers  are  top  shaped, 
with  a  crown  or  incurved,  spreading  bristles  which  at- 
tach to  passing  animals. 

These  represent  only  a  few  examples  of  the  plants 
which  produce  adhesive  fruits.  Although  sometimes  de- 
tested by  man,  these  plants  unquestionably  form  an 
interesting  group.  They  certainly  display  in  remarkable 
fashion  one  of  the  more  unorthodox  and  ingenious 
ways  in  which  nature  has  tackled  the  problem  of  seed 
dissemination  in  plants! 

The  Rapp.  (Continued  from  page  5) 

pahannock  Defense  Committee  and  interested  private 
citizens.  They  will  work  with  the  Commission  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  presenting  the  plan  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  securing  landowner  cooperation.  Their 
task  is  not  an  easy  one.  Already  some  property  owners 
have  raised  their  voices  in  opposition.  They  must  be 
considered,  but  the  Rappahannock  River  belongs  to 
the  people  of  Virginia,  not  to  the  river-front  owners. 
On  the  other  hand  the  right  of  the  landowners  to  use 
their  land  just  as  they  always  have  is  protected  by  the 
scenic  river  legislation.  They,  too,  will  be  protected 
under  the  scenic  river  designation  just  as  zoning  pro- 
tects the  citizens  of  any  community. 

The  wild  and  beautiful  Rappahannock  River,  pre- 
served in  its  natural  state,  will  be  theirs  to  share  with 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  -  that  is,  if 
the  General  Assembly  elects  to  make  it  so. 

Personalities  (Continued  from  page  24) 

the  continuing  success  of  Virginia  Wildlife  Magazine 
and  the  education  of  sportsmen.  One  of  the  more  mem- 
orable aspects  of  her  work  with  the  Commission  has 
been  the  never  ceasing  source  of  stimulation  and  inspir- 
ation of  her  co-workers. 

Mrs.  Wade  is  married  to  Edward  W.  Wade,  Jr.,  and 
they  make  their  home  on  Mobjack  Bay  in  Mathews 
County.  Mrs.  Wade  has  six  children,  22  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Beginning  in  January,  she  and  Ed  plan  to  really  enjoy 
the  water  after  so  many  years  of  helping  others  to  do 
the  same. 
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DONATION  REWARDED 

Mrs.  Arvid  Benson  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  limited  edition  print  of  a 
Cougar  in  recognition  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Big  Game  trophies  which  she 
and  her  late  husband  donated  to  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission.  Mrs. 
Benson  was  presented  with  the  print 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  by 
Dolph  Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  by  Chester  F.  Phelps, 
Commission  Executive  Director, 
during  a  meeting  of  the  ten-member 
Commission  on  October  24, 1975  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University  where  the  Benson 
Collection  is  currently  housed.  The 
Cougar  print  was  donated  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Art  Exchange  of  Vero  Beach,  Flori- 
da, specifically  for  presentation  to 
Mrs.  Arvid  (Dorothy)  Benson  at  the 
Blacksburg  meeting.  The  Cougar  is 
from  the  Private  Collection  of  Al  Gil- 
bert, the  artist. 


(Photo  by  F.  N.  Sattetlee) 

Mrs.  Arvid  (Dorothy)  Benson  (center)  receives  Cougar  print.  Presenting  the  award  are  Dolph  Hays 

(left)  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Chester  F.  Phelps  (right)  Commission  Executive  Director. 


Virginia  Artist  Goes  Wildlife 

CANADIAN  PAIR  by  Jerry  Ellis; 
(limited  edition  litho  of  750  signed 
and  numbered  prints);  size  -  lOVa"  x 
25";  1975;  $45.00. 

This  realistic  print  of  Canada 
geese  is  the  first  limited  edition 
print  offered  by  Jerry  Ellis,  a  native 
Virginian. 

Originally  from  Newport  News, 
Jerry  Ellis  has  held  a  lifelong  in- 
terest in  art  and  wildlife.  Ellis  did 
his  first  drawings  of  backyard  birds 
at  a  preschool  age  and  his  interest 
continued  through  college.  He  grad- 
uated with  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
Degree  from  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University  in  Richmond  and 
taught  art  for  one  year  in  the  Rich- 
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mond  Public  Schools  before  he  de- 
cided to  make  art  his  career. 

Ellis  paints  in  water  color,  acrylic 
and  oil,  and  his  works  are  found  in 
numerous  corporate  and  private 
collections.  He  has  also  exhibited 
his  paintings  in  several  invitational 
professional  shows. 

At  the  age  of  25  Jerry  Ellis  is  fast 
becoming  known  for  the  unique 
style  with  which  he  portrays  wild- 
life in  their  natural  surroundings. 

This  first  print  "Canadian  Pair" 
is  available  in  limited  quantity  for 
$45.00.  To  obtain  the  print,  send 
check  or  money  order  to  Jerry 
Ellis,  212  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Ash- 
ville,  NC  28806  or  call  (704) 
255-8319. 
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by  Francis  N.  Satterlee 


FLORENCE  B.  WADE,  Boating  Law  Administrator,  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


The  initial  "B"  in  Florence  B.  Wade's  name  could 
easily  be  for  "boat".  Mrs.  Wade  is  Boating  Law  Admini- 
strator for  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  but  her  influence  in  all  phases  of  nauti- 
cal affairs  extends  far  beyond  the  Commonwealth. 

Florence  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  her  family 
moved  to  Richmond  before  she  was  school  age.  Her 
father  was  the  head  of  the  Virginia  State  Draft  Board 
during  World  War  I  and,  following  the  Armistice,  be- 
came the  circulation  manager  of  Southern  Planter  Mag- 
azine. Subsequently,  the  family  moved  to  Tampa,  Flo- 
rida, where  they  spent  six  years,  and  then  resumed  their 
residency  in  Richmond,  where  Florence  graduated 
from  John  Marshall  High  School. 

In  October  of  1947,  she  was  employed  by  the  Game 
Commission  as  Circulation  Manager  of  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Magazine  which  had,  just  months  before,  re- 
sumed publication  after  having  been  stopped  for  the 
duration  of  World  War  II.  While  working  with  Virginia 
Wildlife  Florence  was  instrumental  in  bringing  sub- 
scriptions up  from  3,500  to  45,000.  Additionally,  she 
became  involved  with  the  newly  initiated  Wildlife 
Essay  Contest  which  had  been  developed  as  a  means  of 
educating  school  children  about  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion. From  that  time  until  1960,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Education  Division  and  was  involved    in  bringing  the 


infant  division  with  four  employees  to  leadership  in 
conservation  information  and  education. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Motor  Boat  Safety  Act  in 
1960,  Florence  was  asked  to  help  out  on  a  temporary 
basis  with  the  intricacies  of  boat  registration.  This 
"temporary"  status  has  stretched  into  15  years.  During 
the  first  two  years,  she  worked  with  both  the  boat 
section  and  in  Education,  then  in  1962  when  the  posi- 
tion of  Boating  Law  Administrator  was  created,  she 
was  given  that  responsibility  on  a  full  time  basis. 

Since  1960,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Boating  Law 
Administrator  have  continued  to  increase  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  boats  registered.  Also  during 
that  period,  Mrs.  Wade  assumed  additional  responsibili- 
ties, including  her  appointment  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Boating  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  Secretary -Treasurer  and  then  President  of  the 
Southeastern  States  Boating  Law  Administrators,  and 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  National  Association  of 
Boating  Law  Administrators. 

On  December  31,  1975,  Florence  retired  from  the 
Game  Commission,  and  as  she  prepared  for  this,  she 
reflected  back  on  some  significant  accomplishments. 
Among  these  had  been  the  witnessing  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  working  Boating  Safety  Law  here  in  Virginia, 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Introduction  to  environmental  learning  might 
begin  with  a  film  titled  "A  Land  Betrayed"  or 
with  use  of  a  record  of  ecologically-oriented 
songs  such  as  Burl  Ives'  "Birds  like  to  Fly." 


New  Environmental  Learning  Guide 
Available  to  Teachers 

A  new  publication  containing 
more  than  100  suggested  environ- 
mental projects  and  activities  suit- 
able for  elementary  school  children 
is  available  from  the  U.S.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  for  $1.25  per  copy;  ordering 
stock  number  2400-00805.  The 
booklet,  titled  A  Better  Place  to  Be, 
was  developed  by  the  Johnny  Hori- 
zon Program  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  written  by  Carol 
Euston,  member  of  the  environmen- 
tal education  staff  of  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  public  school  system;  inter- 
esting illustrations  were  drawn  by  ar- 
tist Kathy  Kahn. 

The  environmental  learning  guide 
is  a  compilation  of  ideas  for  invol- 
ving students  in  firsthand  experi- 
ences with  their  environment  and  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  their  own  homes  and  neighbor- 
hoods. A  minimum  of  materials  or 
equipment  is  required  to  implement 
the  ideas,  and  each  project  and  acti- 
vity has  been  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully tested  in  the  classroom. 
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Projects  and  activities  in  the 
40-page  booklet  will  assist  teachers 
in  introducing  students  to  a  wide 
range  of  environmental  subjects,  in- 
cluding ecosystems;  energy  conser- 
vation; solid  wastes  disposal  prob- 
lems; air,  water,  land  and  noise  pollu- 
tion. Ways  to  use  the  experiments 
and  activities  to  teach  math,  science, 
social  studies,  art  and  language  are 
suggested. 

The  pubhcation  contains  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  initiate  environ- 
mental learning  programs  in  the 
classroom;  build  ecosystems;  estab- 
lish environmental  centers  or  learn- 
ing stations,  use  schoolgrounds,  va- 
cant lots,  vest-pocket  parks  and  ur- 
ban trails  for  environmental  educa- 
tion, conservation  and  beautifica- 
tion  activities.  The  booklet  lists 
many  local  and  national  sources  of 
teaching  aids. 


Loudoun  Citizens  and 

Groups  Supporte  Hunter 

Safety  Instruction 

Thanks  to  donations  by  the 
Lovettsville  Game  Protective  Associ- 
ation and  A.  N.  Smith  &  Son  (Lo- 
vettsville) and  the  following  Purcell- 
ville  contributors  -  James  Leake,  Sr., 
police  chief;  East  End  Body  Shop; 
Whitmore  and  Arnold,  Inc. ;  Bill  Mar- 
ty Chevrolet,  Inc.;  Arthur  Ratcliff, 
barber;  and  VFW  Post  4468  -  167 
students  at  Loudoun  County  High 
and  284  youngsters  at  Loudoun  Val- 
ley High  School  recieved  six  hours  of 
gun  safety  training  last  spring.  Gar- 
land Cooper  and  Alex  Wingate  in- 
structed at  Loudoun  County  High; 
Mike  Barton,  at  Loudoun  Valley 
High. 

—Blake  S.  Denney 
Asst.  Law  Enforcement  Supervisor 
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Every  boater  knows  that  come 
fall,  especially  in  the  colder,  nor- 
thern climates,  it's  time  to  haul  the 
boat  out  of  the  water  and  prepare  it 
for  its  season  in  storage.  Boat  yards 
and  marinas  will  gladly  clean,  win- 
terize and  do  any  repair  work  on 
your  boat  for  a  fee  (cost  depends  on 
size  of  the  boat  and  location),  but 
you  can  do  most  of  the  work  your- 
self. 

Here  are  some  steps  to  follow: 

1.  Haul  the  boat  out  of  the  wa- 
ter and  hose  the  hull  down  thorough- 
ly. Costs  for  hauling  vary  but  you  11 
usually  be  charged  by  the  foot. 

2.  Apply  a  coat  of  good  anti- 
fouling  paint  to  the  bottom. 

3.  Drain  the  fuel  system,  tanks, 
lines,  pumps  and  carburetor. 

4.  Thoroughly  clean  the  engine 
and  overhaul  the  motor  and  all 
mechanical  gear. 

5.  Flush  and  drain  the  colling 
system,  flush  and  refill  the  crankcase 
with  fresh  winter  grade  oil,  cleaning 
and  refilling  all  grease  cups  at  the 
same  time;  coat  the  cylinder  walls 
with  oil. 

6.  Remove  all  batteries  and 
place  on  charge.  If  possible,  remove 
electronic  equipment. 

7.  Remove  the  outboard  motor 
to  avoid  strain  on  the  hull  and  moun- 
ting bracket. 

8.  For  a  sailboat,  dry  all  lines  be- 
fore stowing  (to  prevent  rot  and  mil- 
dew) and  stow  in  a  well-ventilated 
compartment.  Do  the  same  with 
sails. 

9.  Drain  and  flush  out  all  water 
systems  and  tanks,  drain  heads. 

10.  Off-season   is   also   a  good 


time  to  make  any  changes  inside  the 
boat  you've  been  thinking  about  - 
like  installing  new  shelves  or  draw- 
ers. This  season  is  also  a  good  time  to 
completely  sand  and  refinish  oars, 
the  mast  or  other  wood  parts.  Many 
of  these  can  be  taken  inside  a  warm, 
dry  area  for  work  space. 

If  you  plan  to  store  your  boat  on  a 
trailer  for  the  winter,  make  sure  the 
trailer  is  in  good  shape  and  be  sure 
the  boat  is  balanced  properly  and 
well  tied  down.  If  the  boat  will  be 
stored  on  a  cradle,  make  sure  all  sup- 
ports are  firm.  And  if  you  plan  to 
store  your  boat  outdoors,  get  a  good 
canvas  cover.  Ice  and  abrupt  temp- 
erature changes  can  make  even  the 
smallest  crack  in  fiberglass  bigger, 
can  fade  colors  and  remove  varnish. 

If  you  follow  these  steps  and 
those  recommended  in  your  owner's 
manual,  you'll  be  able  to  launch 
your  boat  with  no  problems  next 
season,  though  it's  a  good  idea  to 
give  your  boat  a  thorough  check-up 
before  launching. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 

BACKING  A  TRAILER  is  con- 
fusing at  first  unless  you  remember 
this  rule :  You  must  turn  the  wheel  of 
your  car  to  the  left  to  make  the  trail- 
er move  to  the  right,  and  vice  versa. 


CORK  FILLED  BOAT  FEN- 
DERS DRY  OUT  VERY  SLOWLY. 
If  left  in  a  damp  place  at  the  end  of 
the  boating  season,  the  moisture 
they  retain  will  cause  the  canvas  to 
rot  by  spring.  Suspend  them  some- 


place where  they  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  drying,  such  as  prudently 
near  the  furnace  in  your  basement. 
Be  sure  that  life  jackets  are 
thoroughly  dry  before  storage. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  CROSS  MA- 
NY BUSY  HIGHWAYS  AFTER 
DARK  when  returning  from  a  day 
afloat,  affix  several  strips  of  reflec- 
tive tape  to  the  sides  of  your  boat 
trailer  to  warn  cars  coming  from  the 
left  and  right  of  the  length  of  your 
rig. 


PLANNING  A  LONG  RUN  IN 
YOUR  OUTBOARD  BOAT?  Here's 
a  navigation  tip.  Using  a  large  navi- 
gation chart  can  be  awkward  and 
keeps  your  eyes  of  the  water  too 
much.  Before  starting,  go  over  your 
intended  course  on  the  chart  and 
make  a  checklist  of  buoys  you  will 
pass  by  type  and  number,  hazards  to 
be  avoided  and  landmarks.  A  list  of 
this  kind  is  easier  to  manage  and  read 
than  a  big  chart.  By  glancing  at  it  the 
steersman  can  see  quickly  what  he 
must  look  for  as  his  boat  speeds 
along.  Of  course,  you  should  also 
have  the  chart  aboard  in  case  you 
need  complete  information  .  .  .  but 
you'll  Uke  the  checklist  method  once 
you  try  it. 


TAKING  THE  FAMILY  DOG 
ALONG  ON  YOUR  BOATING 
TRIP?  Then  outfit  him  with  a  body 
harness  rather  than  a  collar.  A  har- 
ness makes  it  easier  to  pull  Fido  out 
of  the  water  with  a  boat  hook  if  he 
falls  overboard. 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


Tree 
Sparrow 


By  JOHN  W.TAYLOR 
Edge  water,  Maryland 

To  think  of  the  tree  sparrow  is  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  gray  winter  days,  of  wind-driven  mists  over  frozen 
fields.  For  this  hardy  species  does  not  reach  us  until  the 
onset  of  rough  weather,  until  late  November  or  even 
December.  Its  travels  are  measured  not  so  much  by  the 
seasons  as  by  its  ability  to  find  sustenance  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  continent. 

When  the  snow  covers  the  tops  of  the  grasses  and 
weedy  shrubs  (the  seeds  of  which  comprise  the  bulk  of 
its  diet),  the  tree  sparrow  moves  southward.  In  severe 
winters,  some  of  them  may  reach  the  Carolinas,  but 
seldom  are  they  well  distributed  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Most  of  them  brave  the  winters  of  southern 
Canada  and  the  norther  tier  of  states. 

Such  bitter  cold  seems  not  to  bother  them;  rather, 
they  seem  to  revel  in  it.  Cheerfully,  they  call  con- 
stantly, high  thin  notes  which  have  a  musical  tinkhng 
quality,  like  the  distant  ringing  of  tiny  bells.  As  spring 
approaches,  or  on  mild  days,  they  may  break  into 
snatches  of  full  song,  a  canary-like  warble,  introduced 
with  several  long  high  notes. 

This  delightful  performance  is  usually  granted  only 
when  the  bird  is  at  home,  on  its  far  northern  breeding 
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ground.  It  nests,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  Umit  of 
trees. 

In  fact,  the  name  "tree"  sparrow  is  definitely  a  mis- 
nomer. At  all  seasons,  the  bird  prefers  open  country, 
with  grasses  or  short,  shrubby  vegetation.  One  wonders 
just  what  prompted  Alenader  Wilson,  who  first  des- 
cribed it,  to  call  it  Spizella  arborea,  from  which  its 
common  name  has  surely  derived. 

More  appropriate  might  be  the  name  "winter  chip- 
py," used  by  country  folk  who  note  its  resemblance  to 
the  chipping  sparrow  of  the  summer  backyards.  The 
tree  sparrow  has  the  same  brick -red  crown,  but  it  lacks 
the  white  eye  line  of  the  chippy.  Both  species  are  simi- 
larly patterned  with  bright  browns,  buffs  and  penciUed 
grays,  but  the  black  spot  on  the  breast  of  the  tree  spar- 
row is  distinctive. 

Records  kept  by  early  ornithologists  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  tree  sparrow  once  reached  Virginia  in 
greater  numbers  than  at  present.  This  could  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  less  severe  winters  during  recent  years.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  less  common  in  Tidewater  than  for- 
merly, though  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  are  still 
present  in  good  numbers. 
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